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FOREWORD 


This pi bi^ation comes in answer to many requests for a brief 
study of forums which encase the interests of young people. It 
presents a summary of much material which has flowed into the 
Office of Education as a result of its sponsorship of communitv- 
wide public forums-. In it will l>e found many ideas which are 
well-known to the teaching profession. For the- present purpose 
th$se ideas have been put in relation. to the forum movement. 

Several different people have contributed to this publication. 
Frank Walser. author of The Art of Conference, collected much 
interesting material and prepared an organization of the subject, 
which proved helpful. New material was collected and much 
correspondence was carried on. in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the bulletin bv Edward Walthcr. a research, assistant. 

s • , 

Chester'S. Williams, Assistant* Administrator of the Public Forum 

Project, and Paul H. Sheats joined me in revising and editing the 

final draft. ' - 

■ . 

It is presented to educators and laymen in the hojx* that it will 
eive valuable aid to the growing movement for vital discussion 
among young people. It is particularly prepared for teachers and 
supervisors of social studies, principals, and superintendents in the 
highischool field, and professors of the social sciences and adminis- 
trators of universities. Leaders of adult education* we hope, will 
find it pertine^j to their t^sk of organizing community efforts for 
out-of-school youth, and utilizing the resources of high schtxils 
and colleges ia providing interesting discussion opportunities for 
adults. 


J. W.' STL DEBAKER. 

Commissioner of' Education. 
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CHAPTER I 


WHY FORUMS (OR YOUNG PEOPLE? . . ' 

* 

4 s . 

Tiif. title # of this publication requires aj the outset some alteq- 
* tion to definitions. First, We must give definite content to the 
word “forum”, and second, we must Inexplicit concerning (groups 
included in the classificatfon, “yoyng people.” 

> The Romans used the forum as a place, where public discus- 
J' ■■■ sions were held. Today the word “forum” is used loosely *is a 
name for numerous kinds of meetings held for the purpose of 
considering almost any subject of interest. ^Lecture series on 
topics ranging from international policy and hational issues to 
psychology and travel are sometimes called foryms. Societies 
' for the practice of parliamentary procedure in high schools are 
often called forums. The presentation of current events in club 
programs is known as a forum. The practices carried forward 

under this nomenclature are so many and varied that the term 

• /’ « 

“forum” is a hit confusing. - 

But, for the lack of a better teftfno laljel the programs dis- 
'cussed here, we use it and qualify it. Our. purpose in setting 
forth the basic contents of the word for this discussion is not to, 
purge the ranks of the users of the term by insisting that its 
boundaries be contracted to fit our conception. Rather, let us 
exercise our role. as definition makers with proper modesty and 
claim only that our definition describes that part of the current 
meaning of the .term which serves our present needs. 

V 

WHAT IS A FORUM? 

In this publication we use the term “forum” to denote an organ- 
ized process of free discussion of public affairs. It refers not only 
to~a T metHod or, technique of learning well known to pedagogy 
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as ‘.socialized recitation*’ jjr ‘’class discussion”, but to a body of 
subject matter as well. In .addition, it is descriptive of special, 
organization to achieve the discussion of public affairs. This 
generalized conception may be clarified by listing the important 
aspects of a forum. ' . ^ 

Mf.eti.nos 

♦ 

I- 1 he fyrurn, used in the sense ol an organized process, is a 
program consisting of a snm of meetings. Each meeting mav 
he called a forum, but all of the meetings put together mav 
lie called the forum. The term is used here to refer prirriarilv 
to. the program and not to an individual meeting. 

t Subjects 

2. TljeJorum_promm is based very largely upon those public 
questions which Ygitate the public mind. The field of suhiFcT- 

, matter cover* those* issues and current problems in modern " 
society which arc up for public consideration and decision at 

M imC -‘ Thc fomm is not simply a method of 
dealing with all problems requiring undarstanding. 

t 

- Participation 

3. The forum program is further based upon real audience par- 
s. ' ticipation through free discussion. Regardless of the device 

used to introduce and present the subject, a majo r emphasis is 
placed on the free expression of , the memUTS_oTtE2nim • 
through questions to the speake?, (if there is one) to otherTin 
the audience, and through. the presentatipn of comments or 
[joints of view. C 

Preparation 

4. The forum program also requires preparation on the topics 

discussed. Special speakers , de T atC T 5 jH 5 r ' pa ne I5~~ m Iy Se 
especially prepared to develop the discussions. Ordinarily a 
rneetmg to discuss Some phase of pu bl i c. a ffa i rs wT IcK ddeslio t 
rest on the careful preparation of some one or more persons 
results in a "talk Test" rather than a “forumT” 

• • i — - 

Leadership 

• i 

• 5. Thcforum program needs the Jeadefshijrof * competentper- 
son, skilled in promoting fruitful discussipri and in guidlng 
group thinking. The participation of the members pf the 



forifrn group ; n planning the meetings ; and selecting the topics 
for discussion is an objective* of a competent leader. 

These points of emphasis will be elaborated in the process of 
discussing the valaes of forums for youpg people and the types of 
programs. 

WHO ARE YOUNG PEOPLE? * ' . 


Having clarified* what we mean by the forum, it is pertinent 
to draw the boundaries for the term “young people.” This is 
likewise a difficult thing to. do. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration defined “young people” as persons between 16 and 25 
years of age. In community life, people are considered “young” 
according to the purpose of a particular age grouping. Those 
between 41 and approximately 35 are considered .the “young 
people” in a political party or in such groups as the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and are organized together for certain 
activities. Rather than select any arbitrary age classification, 
let us dividp the conception of “young people” as used here into 
three main categories. -* c r 

High-Schooi. Stihients 

• 

1. These young people are associated together in school ex- 
perience., YVhile the term “young people” should not exclude 
the students in the lower grades in junior high schools, the 
discussion of forum programs contained herein refers more 
particularly to students in senior high schools and with 
special emphasis to the eleventh-, and twelfth-grade students, 

^ College and University Students 

• * , 

2. These young people are also associated in a common learning 
adventure which makes the planning and administration of 
forums an institutional concern. 




i OtiT-OF-SciHooL Young People 

3. These persons are associated with older people in all .blit a 
. few of their activities. Roughly speaking, persons between 18 
and about 30 years of age may be considered within the 
. boundaries of this classification. 
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The third group is usually -best served "bv forums winch are 
planned on a community-wide basis. Some provision is desirable, 
however, for the associafcion of younger people in such an adult 
civic education program. The purpose of such special groups in 
an adult forum program is to promote a freer participation on 
the part of young people. Ordinarily, most yotfng people in 
I this classification will join in the regular community forums and 
their presence adds much to the value of the discussions. As will 
* ^ sccn * n the material on the special youth forums in the demon- 
stration centers sponsored by the Office of Education, the young 
people in the community including the high-school and college 
students attenej^d the regular forums in large numbers, but 
seemed^ to gain special benefits from those meetings which asso- 
ciated student and out-of-sc hool ,you rfi ottuertain occasions. 

' f f % 

CLASSROOM F^RUM 

A distinction should be made at this point between a forum 
program for young people in high schools and colleges' and 
classroom. Teaching. The techniques employed in a good forum 
program are appftcable to the teaching of most subject matter. 

$ Indeed, the classroom should be a forum, in the broader , use of 
the term. The discussion method is properly considered an 
i mportant teaching device. It Js parti cularly essential :; to good 
£lass n 3 onUf as h ing j n t he field of social studies. r 

But there are important differences between a Jorum program 
and the use of forum procedures in the classroom. What are these 
differences? First, when the discussion method is employed in 
the classroQjn, U serves primarily to further student understanding 
,• of the ddjtuid subject-matter in the course of study, while the 
same method used in the forum program is concentrated upon 
' the current social, political, and economic issues whjch cut across 
The structure of the curriculum. 

The teacher of history, civics, or social problems usually guides 
a class in a more or less orderly march through organized subject- 
matter, ^perhaps pausing here and there to test a principle by a 
current situation or to discuss a modern problem. !The forum, 
on the other hand, builds its program on important current 
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problems involving public policy anc^. sends the students back into 
•subject-matter courses for resources, facts, and background 
* material. It calls for the relation and integration of subject- 
matter courses. It affords practice in organizing ideas and calling 
up pertipenHflata for practical use. : 

If the teachers of various classes in the social studies arc present 
during these forums as suggested in the programs outlined in 
chapter II, they will find ways of promfttirf* this necessary inte- 
gration and utilizing the discovered student interests in the pur- 
suit of the subject-matter courses." With respect to this first 
point, the claim is not being made jhat the forum is different 
from the class discussion because it deals exclusively with current 
affairs and the class discussion is wholly related to background 
subject-matter. It is rather a difference of degree of emphasis. 
The fact that the forum, is planned to place a major emphasis 
, upon the current issues which stir the imagination of people young 
and old whose welfare is involved makes it a useful device for 
supplementing classroom discussion. The forum should also 
vitalize classroom discussion by bringing to it new interests and 
enthusiasms, and new eagerness for. background material. 

Second, xhe forum enables all of the students to gain the ad- 
vantage of the specialized guidance of the most able leader of 
discussion on the teaching staff. It contributes to the class 
discussions. The ideai of classroom discussion calls for more 
teachers possessing the rare ability to guide free discussion than 
we now have. Some classes follow a more stereotyped method 
of considering the subject matter at hand than others. 'JJu* 
fqrum experience benefits. the classroom teachers or professors as 
well as the students if it demonstrates the successful employment 
of the discussion method. 

While one may say that the same quality of discussion w-hich is 
sought in the forum can be secured in the classroom, the fact 
remains that it is not achieved on a broad enough scale at the ’ 
present tiihe. If such discussion is desirable, it would seem good 
pedagogy to employ* some device whereby the tfcost skilled leaders 
of discussion may serve the need of students this point through 
specialization. Here again the forum differs from the classroom 
discussion more in degree than jn kind. 
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Third, the forum differs from the classroom in its psychological 
influence on the students. The organized process carries an 
indirect educational effect. It suggests to the students that they 
should take a definite interest in public affairs as young citizens; 
that the organized discussion of public questions as such is a 
basic procedure to democracy; that all points of view should be 
given a hearing and studied; that the most important purpose of 
education is the trailing of the mind to deal intelligently with 
the undecided issues which face mankind. Many of these things 
are borne in upon the student in a well-guided class in history or 
political science. But the forum, by virtue of its similarity in form 
and organization to the best institutions for public discussion in 
the community, not only exercises the indirect influences mentioned 
but habituates the student to the adult forum. 

We have ‘not yet learned how to organize education on a credit 
basis and avoid the psychological implication that the goal of 
mastery of subject-matter is credit and promotion. The forum 
should throw the whole emphasis upon problem-solving and 
inquiry. There are no cprrect or false answers to these issues 
which can be graded. The psychological influence is therefore 
different in kind and degree from ciassfoom discussion. The 
classroom stands for a different thing in the mind of the students 
from the assembly period or the study period. The classroom 
discussion exerts a different kind of influence than an organized 
forum discussion. 


RECOGNIZING THE REALITIES 


jnr 

Some educators will undoubtedly press the point that the values 
of the forum program should be attained in the regular classroom 
work. Teachers following good, principles of classroom teaching 
will make extensive use of the discussion method, organize the 
course of sjudy around the vital current problems, avoid exami- 
nations which primarily test memories, arid developthejiabits of 
mind conducive to problem-solving and critical analysis. 'There- 
fore, it may*be argued that thfe “differences we Have suggested are 
more apparent than real. A special plan for the study .and 
discussion of public affairs in’ schools and colleges is unnecessary 
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if all of the classes in the social studies and many others in addition 
are in effect class forums. 

It would take us too far afield to-discuss this thesis at length. 
But a brief digest of the reply of other educators who are active in 
advocating and organizing special fc^ums for young people is-in 
Nrder. The desirability of having vastly more classroom discus- 
sion of current issues related to subject-matter is conceded. The 
forum program under the guidance of especially skilled teachers 
or professors is advanced in part as a practical means of improving 
classroom discussion. Changes in the educational organization 
and teaching procedures lag fat* behind the advocacy or even the 
acceptance of them. _The differences seen now between the 
conduct of most classrooms and the operation of various forum 
programs are considered real because they exist. The comparison 
is being made on the basis of general forum practice and general 
classroom practice. The fact that much pedagogy and some 
classroom practice run parallel to the forum does not eliminate 
the differences between the two. Therefore, plans to devote a 
small percentage of school time and some after school programs 
to the discussion of public affairs in forums are offered as means of 
filling in the gap between theory and practice in citizenship 
education. . - 

l/- ' ‘ 

ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 

We are primarily concerned, then, about the ways and means 
of planning and organizing these forums for young-people, ^he 
techniques ancl methods of conducting fruitful discussion are 
elaborated in other works, spme of which are listed in the ap- 
pendix. These techniques are based in part upon the principles 
of good classroom teaching. The material presented here is 
organized to meet the widespread demand on the part of edu- 
cators fof a brief exposition qf practical plans for introducing 
the forum idea to young people. It is also designed to be of 
help to leaders of youth groups and specialists in adult civic 
education desiring to gear forum plans to the needs and interests 
of young people. 

It should be pointed out here that in stressing the plans which 
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have hern found more or less successful in vitalizing citizenship 
education, we are conscious of the inadequacy of the material 
at hand. The public forum demonstration centers spohsored 
by the Forum Project of the Office of Education have contributed 
some detailed reports on their specialized plans for voung people 

, lh m SchoQl and out °f school, But these represent onlv a few 
places and programs of short duration, being introduced onlv 
during the last year. Correspondence With hundreds of prin- 
cipals, superfhtendents, and universiiy administrators revealed 
that experimentation and planning along ^is Ifoe.have not 
progressed far enough to yield a bountiful harvest of experience 
There are, of course, thousands of after-school discussion groups 
of various kinds sponsored by educational administrations 
/student organ.zations and civic bodies. But there are as vet 
few instances of regular forum programs for young people in 
igh schools and colleges which are conducted as a regular part - 

claims 501100 Pr0?ram 3nd irue * raled with the social studies 

A general survey of the field indicated that the time was not 1 
npe for a thoroughgoing and comprehensive investigation of * 
present forum programs because so few were reported on the 
first questionnaire. Therefore, efforts were made to get detailed 
reports from a relatively few places where interesting forum 
programs seemed to be in operation. The fact that the Office 
of Education was engaged in sponsoring adult- forum projects 
attracted the attention of many people interested in or ^jeperi- 

menting with forums for young people. Added material was 
collected as a result. • 


FORl'MS RAISE PROBLEMS 

High schools and universities deciding to foster forums or to 
increase then- present emphasis on the discussion of public affairs 
natura y face certain problems. Correspondence and reports 
from all parts of the country have indicated what some of these 
practtcal problems are and have supplied us-with many interest- 
mg points of view concerning them. The discQ^toir^afew of 
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v die major problems raised by ihc introduction of the forum into 
school and university programs will serve to illuminate" the ques- 
tion posed for "this chapter, namely: ‘AVhv'forums for young 
lieople?” While there are many expressions of opinion Doth 
favorable and unfavorable to the extension of the discussion 
technique to which we refer, we coniine ourselves to that body 
of material which relates to the primary object and function of 
the forum. This, of course, concerns the study and discussion of 
controversial and current questions of international, national, 
and local importance. 

‘Much of this discussion applies to the inquiry almut public 
affairs which goes on in the secondary classrooms and the aca- 
demic halls of the universities. But because the forum is so defi- 
nitely devoted to the consideration of public issues and current 
• events, it senes as a focusing point for the debate oyer the desir- 
ability and methods of introducing , young jx'oplc to the free 
discussion of controversial issues. 

This debate raises two problems: Firsts should young |>cople, 
particularly those in flfgh school, study and discuss controver- 
sial issues which their elders have been unable to solve? And, 
second, can such discussion yield them and society benefits which 
cannot be secured better some other way? A forum program 
must be justified by a frank and convincing answer to these two 
questions. This* brief summary of the issues involved does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. It presents only th^ high lights from 
the significant expressions flowing into our files as a result of 
the surveys and broad correspondence of theTast 2 years. Other 
contributions to these questions may be found in the other chap- 
ters in connection with, specific reports. . 0 

“Too- young ." — Some critics of the extensive discussion and 
study of controversial issues by young people in forums or in 
the classroom put forward the objection that ‘‘They are too 
young.” This applies with particular force to children in the 
elementary schools. But this study is confined, to forums for 
young people of high-school age oi* older, so the consideration 
of this objection witlf respect to the pre-high-school youth is left 
to other discussions. , M ‘ % ' ■ . 
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The conflicting points of view may be briefed in parallel 
. columns under three main divisions: 


•j 


TOO YOUNG 

High-school and even college youth 
arc too young to have had enough 
practical experience in the work-a- 
day world. This lack of practical 
experience renders them unable to 
judge the meaning of events or to 
compare theory with life. Discus- 
sion of practical controversial prob- 
lems requires* mature minds bal- 
anced by theory and experience. 
Students arc too irresponsible partly 
because they are not self-supporting. 


They are too young to be introduced 
to the harsh realities and concerned 
with the injustices rampant in our 
world. “They will learn of these 
things soon enough.* “Let them 
live their adolescence without worry- 
ing thKr heads about the world’ 
problems.” 


ENOUGH 

While they may lack experience in 
the ways of the world, it cannot be 
denied that they are at the stage 
''hen habits of mind are being 
formed. They may overweight the 
theoretical and come tcT~Tm*mnd 
conclusions. These can bfe revised 
ia the light oT later experience. 
But the practice in attacking social 
issues and the aroused interest in 
public affairs will influence their 
lives*' and improve their future 
citizenship. 

II 

If the realities are to be made less 
harsh and the injustices mitigated 
through democratic methods, it is 
important that these problems be 
studied and discussed by idealistic, 
hopeful, enthusiastic youth. Shield- 
ing them from these basic issucTde- 
prives them of the insights arid 
understanding necessary to improve 
their own conditions later. 


% 

III 




Youth is vulnerajrie and susceptible 
and easily persuaded to adopt 
utopian ideas. Their minds are 
pliable and easily molded. It is 
easy to exploit their idealism in 
behalf of nostrums for curing the 
world’s ills. Controversial matters 
should be postponed until the young 
people are old endugh to resist 
“dangerous propaganda.” 


High-school and college youth are 
showing many signs of skepticism and 
of looking at things with a critical 
eye. The forum discussion affords 
them practice in suspending judg- 
ment and analyzing propaganda. 
It develops a habit of mind and 
respect for facts which will help 
them throughout life in evaluating 
ideas and proposals generally. 


% 



. . 


The first and third points are applied to the discussion of current 4 
problems by college youth, while th? second is mainly concerned' 
with high-school young jjeople. . But there is less reluctance 
evidenced with regard to college discussions. The main concern 
at this stage is over social action of certain kinds which it is 
feared may be taken ‘'prematurely" as a result of the stimulation 
by discussion of controversial issues. It must be remembered, 
however, that students do not live in a vacuum. They neces- 
sarily take certain types of social action. They are considered 
old enough at 18 to be recruited for war. Are they not then old 
enough to discuss the issues involved in war ahd express their * 
views on a matter so vitally affecting them? It is also logical to 
inquire at what time later a person is likely to have the'time, the 
trained guidance, the acces§ to materiafs, and the relative disin- 
teredness to better pursue the study and discussion of th«se 
important matters. 

One of the reports from a“ high-school principal detailed the 
story of a local citizen who had opposed the forums for young* 
peopfe primarily on the ground that they, are too young to deal 
with controversial issues. He also opposed .the adult forums on 
the ground that the great majority, of the people were educa- 
tionally unprepared to deal with such problems. 

Impartiality . — Another objection to the promotion of study and 
discussion of controversial questions is based upon the fear that 
the process will not be guided impartially, or the assumption that 
teachers cannot avoi^ imposing their own conclusions^Thc 
forum provides an opportunity for teachers to “put over” their 
own social, economic, or political biases, it is claimed. If the 
"schools and colleges adhere strictly to teaching subject-matter 
which is nonc®ntroversial the students will accumulate a funda- 
mental background which citn be used to guide them in the 
consideration of public affairs when they lace these issues later. 
We shall not run the risk of having their young minds molded 
to accept “unpopular” or * unsound” beliefs held by “some 
teachers and professors.”^* Thus runs the argument. 

This general point of view challenges the educational system 
as a whole as well as particular plans for forum discussiop. It 
goes to the heart of the business of teaching. It questions the 
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possibility or desirability of education based upon freedom of 
inquiry. 

The forum by its very nature asks for academic freedom. But 
it is academic freedom^ defined in the sense of the right of the 
learner to learn, not of the teachor to restrict learning and 
impose his own choices. This conception of academic freedom 
does not entitle teachers and professors to assume the roles of 
‘ evangelists .or politicians. The procedures of good teaching are 
not suspended by the principle of academic freedom. It means 
what it plainly implies, freedom to guide students in an academic 
study. “Academic” does not refer to abstractions or subjects far 
removed from modern: problems. It refers to 'a method of 
approaching subject-matter which is sometimes called "the 
scicntifjc method. 

The problem of impartiality gets down to a question of whether 
teachers and professors can be fair and unprejudiced in the field 
of controversial issues. This is a much larger question than it at 
first appears because the controversial takes in more ground than 
^ * s usually conceded. If we are to retain the social sciences at all, 
we must expect to face controversial issues qjpee “every topic in 
social science has been or is a controversial issue of some degree. 
Social science without controversial issues is inconceivable.” 1 

Whether teachers and professors can guide the study of contro- 
versial matters fairly and impartially is a question which affects 
a great body of present teaching as well as the forums which 
dwell on the current issues particularly. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to have educators who know something and believe nothing. 
Unless they are for some reason imprisoned within the covers of 
a textbook, they will continue to explore vital problems and will 

arrive at opinions and convictions of their own as a result of their 
inquiry. - 


What teachers and professors believe about controversial 
$ matters whether their conclusions are on the popular or unpop- 
ular side— is beside the point, if they are really teachers and not 
preachers. They are not properly engaged in converting or 
indoctrinatin g students. Rather, they are regarded by modern. 

' A \ c -. Dealing with controversial topics. Junior-Senior Hieh 

School Clcaiing <House, 8 : 90-93, October 1933. • ® 
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educators as instructors and guides to the students in their efforts 
to understand^conflicting doctrines and what lies behind then^ 

It is difficult for teachers who are not students of these modern 
problems themselves to be very helpful as guides to the pupils in « 
their pursuit of the truth in the social studies field. 

The forum with ^s specialized attention to the current contro- 
versial questions needs the leadership arfd guidance of the most 
skillful teachers. ,An administration should avoid placing this 
responsibility in the hands of thos<* who because of limited 
training or temperament are unfitted to foster a full, free, and 
many-sided discussion. It must be admitted that some people 
have an evangelical approach to certain controversial ques- 
tions. They want their conclusions and convictions to enjoy a 
monopoly advantage and to prevent perspnsof opposite opinions 
from even getting a hearing. Such people are temperamentally 
poor teachers. • < 

An example is pertinent here to draw the distinction we are 
making. Supposing the subject of public vs. private ownership 
of utilities is scheduled for a forum discussion or is brought up in 
a dtass in civics. The forum leader or the civics teacher may 
hold a profound conviction as a result off a study of the subject 
on either side of this question or hold the opinion that both public 
and private ownership are desirable under certain circumstances. 
His convictions should have no 'bearing oh his forum or class 
leadership. If he is a competent student of the subject and prop- 
erly concerned ^about the public welfare, he ought to'have definite 
opinions on this' important matter. But it- is both possible and 
desirable that he be impartial in guiding the discussion. What 
does this mean? * 

First, in any reposition of the subject he may make he takes 
special pains in presenting the facts and arguments on the side 
with which he personally disagrees. « Realizing that hi.4 con- 
victions make him subject to a bias, he admits to himscly and 
perhaps to the group that he must exercise special care in pre- 
senting the other side or sides. It is so easy to set up a straw 
man. He displays his fairness by choosing those points which 
the protagonists for the other sides consider piost important and 
quoting the best authorities holding those views. 


Second, he enthusiastically welcomes the expression of opinion 
or the contribution of facts on any side by^the members of the 
group. 

Third, he scrupulously .refrains from brow-beating the members, 
of the grou^who take any particular point of view. 

Fourth, hp seeks to use. well-known devices of forum discussion 
such as the debate, the panel, or symposium to carry as muchjof 
the load of presentation of the problem as possible, giving equal 
help and guidance to those preparing oh any side of the question. 

Fifth, he emphasizes in words and in action that the primary 
importance is understanding the problem in the light of all the 
facts and pertinent material. does not fight for his position, 
oppose the introduction of any fact or material on some other 
side, or attempt to shut off expresssion which challenges his own, 
personal conclusions. He demonstrates that the purpose of the 
discussion is not to win converts but to increase understanding 
and provide practice in the discussion of controversial questions. 

Sixth, he offers a recommended reading list which is balanced 
and fair. He avoids weighting the list with weak , books and 
pamphlets on any side by basing his ^flection on the recommen- 
dations of the authbrities on' both or all sides. 

Seventh, he avoids summarizing the discussion with a plea for 
his position' and instead makes it clear that he expects the students . 
to arrive at their own conclusions. He stresses the need for 
further study and discussion. He emphasizes the scientific 
attitude which makes a person willing to revise his conclusions 
in the light, of new facts. He wants the whole experience in 
study and discussion to develop in the students the habit of 
independent* choice- making. 

The question naturally arises as to whether, in guiding dis- 
•x cussion on a controversial question it is advisable for the leader 
to make known his own opinions or admit his convictions. Some 
educators who have contributed to our material have taken one 
side of this question while others have emphasized the contrary. 
Those who favor the* clear-cut expression of the leader’s position 
argue that this puts the jpiembers of the group on their guard; 
that the members of the group have a right to know in order to 
' judge the whole discussion and Evaluate it; and that It improved 


the discussion by identifying the remarks of the leader.- Opposed 
to this procedure are the arguments that the leader, by virtue of 
his age and position exercises an influence in favor of his opinions 
if he states his point of view; that certain students. will try to\win 
favor by agreeing with the leader; and that such frankness may 
often result in’ misunderstandings and community opposition\to 
the forum and to the leader. * \ ' 

Some point out that no rule on this matter should be formulated, 
as what is done should depend on the total situation. In some 
communities where people ar^e habituated to the discussion 
method; there may be little tendency to oppose tcachert whose! 
views' are both known and unpopular as long as these teachers 1 
are obviously fair and impartial in guiding the learning process. 
In others, where large numbers of parents expect the teachers to 
hold certain generally accepted views, it may be necessary to be 
unusually discreet. Fetv will dispute the desirability of develop- 
ing a community tolerance which will support teachers and pro- 
fessors regardless of their expressed views so long. a& they arc 
clearly impartial in guiding study and discussions. 

m 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS 

To the question, “Should young people study and discuss 
controversial issues which their elders have been unable to solve?’*, 
we have noted and discussed two popular replies. First, the young 
people are not prepared to discuss such matters, and, second, the 
teachers or professors aren’t competent to lead them. In the 
course of exploring these two major objections we have covered 
much material, which is pertinent to the main question raised 
for this chapter. Moreover, we have noted somd ofthc problems 
involved in operating forums. The important point about these 
popular objections to the discussion of controversial matters is 
that unless they are .met by* a clearer understanding of the pur- 
poses and method sJ)f good education, a forum program for young 
people will face all sorts of obstacles. * 

The confusion about 'the purposes and methods of modern 
education arises in great part from the^act that popular- views' 
about education, were formed by the practices o£a prescientific 












era. Our system of education was founded during the closing 
decades of that past era and has carried over many of the con- 
ceptions for which we have little rational basis tojlay. The sepa- 
ration of church and public education, of preaching and tax- 
supported teaching, changed the purposes* and methods. But 
the popular objections to the consideration of controversial 
questions are based on the fear that teaching, whic^h is not yet 
sufficiently clearly distinguished from preaching, will necessarily 
take sides and promote propaganda. The conception is still too 
widely held that it is the function of the teachers to mold the 
minds of youth, to implant the “right beliefs”, to pass on and to 
secure adherence to certain ideas and attitudes just because they 
•bre held by large numbers of the older generation. 

The^scientific era has changed this conception both as to pur- 
pose and method. But the Changed outlook has not generally 
penetrated the popular mind. It has been the subject bf discus- 
sion largely in teachers colleges. If modern education is to do 
its job in guiding youth to a maturity suited to a scientific and 
democratic society, it cannot avoid the responsibility of providing 
vital experiences for students in ^ie practice of the scientific 
method of problem-solving. The forum is a device’for increasing 
the emphasis on learning how to investigate problem* in the social 
field. 

The popular misconceptions of the purposes and methods of 
scientific education must be corrected if this type of education 
' is to survive and grow, whether in forums or in the classrooms 
It is not enough, therefore, for the profession to understand the 
need for discussion and study of controversial questions. That 
need must also be understood by the people in the cqmmunity. 

If adults are continuously engaged, in similar forum discus- 
sions, they will understand more readily both the purposes and 
methods of a vital, democratic school program. ‘ They will under- 
stand how it is possible to achieve impartiality through skilled 
and fair management of the program because they will expe- , 
rience it^^free speech as practiced in a community forum should 
create ^-^sympathetic, popular understanding of academic 
freedom. , 

''The modest beginning of forums as a regular part of the school 
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or university program can also serve this larger purpose of adult 
education. Student panels, debates, and symposiums can be 
used in a comrftunity-wide adult forum program, or as a means 
of supplementing paid forum leaders. 

- i 

MEETING COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Not only does this publication deal with forum plans for . 
young people, but it also suggests some ways by which schools 
and colleges may help provide forums for the community. 
Great values are to be derived from associating young people 
and older people in the discussion of current public problems. 

A program for young people sponsoced and encouraged by the 
institutions of education should evolve a broader, program for the • 
citizens generally. Good words on behalf of greater community 
responsibility and interest cannot car-py as much influence as 
activity which associates students with citizens generally in thC 
search for a clearer understanding of public affairs.* 

The natural tendency for the highly organized school to scp-<j 
arate the young students from the puls^jing life and thought of ' 
the community and Nation by centering their attention on the 
school 'community and the curriculum contains certain elements 
of danger to our institutions and to social progress. It is not 
considered good for young popple to think of themselves ^as 
entirely set-apart ffom the community with special privile^dCand 
separate interests due to their “school age.” Nor is it healthy 
for the educational institutions themselves to be set apart from 
the citizens. \ v " 


Indeed, quite to the contrary, the high-school or university 
students should combine their academic work with a definite 
and growing participation in the life and inferests of the, com- 
munity and Nation. The institutions of education *'irlftteacl of 
being places to ‘which young^eople are sent to “g^Tan educa- 
tion” should become Aore and more agencies for^ spreading 
enlightenment to the community. - 5 v 

. The widespread criticism of education which is founded on the 
thesis ' that it' is “bookish”, theoretical, and impractical would 
lose much of its force if organized education would' reach out 
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into the community to meet all kinds of learning needs. Stu*..\; 
dents may avoid the pitfalls of theoretical “book-learning”. ‘ 
partly by associating themselves with the activities of the com— V. : 
munity, particularly with those functions by which the citizen* 
attempt to get a better grasp of social ptablems. * 

In a democracy, no problem is solved intelligently, in line with 




the fasts, until at least a majority of the people are ready to give 
their support to that solution. Sound ideas and logical proposi- 
tion^ are not enough. The people must know they, are sound and 
believe they are practical. A liberal education should produce 
people capable of cooperating with others to make democracy^* 
work. Therefore, a part of the education is gained from associa- 
tion of the students with older citizens in their struggle f<?r under- 
standing and social improvement. 

Moreover, the research and findings of the student are of real 
value to other citizens in their search for^truth. Thdse findings 
should not be bottled-up in term papers. By sharing some of 
his findings and facts, and participating with older and experi- 
enced people in the community -.distbssi°n s > the student really . * 

comes to possess ideas -and not merely cold fragments of unre- 
lated subject matter. 

The young person who discontinues his education when he 
graduates from high school is considered by himself and others 
as an adult with full responsibilities and community duties when 
he reaches 21 years of age. He may even take a role of leadership 
in some aspect of social life by that time. Why is it, then, that 
so many people who .go on to the universities and supposedly 
increase their capacity for leadership, look at themselves ' and 
are regarded by others as “college boys” and girls, as immature 
and irresponsible? Can it be that this is due in part to the segre- 
gation of college students from the adult community and to the 
enormous and successful efforts to create a special kindof com- 
munity for them which is different from the one for which they » 
are preparing? «. 

The forum offers a means of bringing young people out of 
the cloistered halls of the academic community to mingle and 
participate with adults Jn facing common problems. This sort 
of experience is a positive part of the -learning process. This 
association of students with workers, businessmen, clerks, and 
farmers to discuss seriously the vital matters which, concern the 
social welfare habituates them to their function as citizens. To 
hold them aloof from the life and problems of the community, 

► from contact with all sorts of people, is to raised uoate them. 

It is most important that students v m a democracy learn clearly ; 
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that they arc n6t in a position to promote social progress by 
. themselves or by virtue* of their grasp of the problems which beset 
us. Progress depends upon their skill in helping the masses of 
people to understand 1 their problems sufficiently well to advance 
themselves through the use of their democratic power. 

Forums may help to unite school and community, and this, 
constitutes. another answer to the question, “Why forums for 
young people?” 


, IS IT GOOD F.DTCATION? 


- There is one more important consideration involved in ’the 
topic of this chapter. It concerns the degree of emphasis on the 
discussion of the controversial. An eminent psychologist has 
recently expressed the opinion that controversial questions should 1 
be presented to young people sparingly, “because the answers to 
them cannot be demonstrated by crucial observations, experi- 
ments, and statistics.” In other words, the forum does not 
satisfy all of the objectives of education. But those courses of 
study where the answers are known lack elements important to 
good education also. Certainly, few would want to overload 
the forumoprogram with educational responsibilities. Indeed, 
the plans outlined in this study involve but a sntall part of the 
time and effort of the students and teachers. The most common 
supporting idea for the forum is that it supplements other educa- 
tional work and contributes to its effectiveness. 

One of these contributions consists of a more critical view of 
the regular classroom work. The forum draws the attention of 
teachers and students to the question, “What is debatable, con- 
troversial, uncertain, or unsolved?” To treat the debatable as if 
it were undebatable or to ignore it does not remove it from the 
field of controversy or of importance. Most materials which have 
to be considered in the social studies are controversial to some 
degree. It is Important and vit^l that young people study social 
science as a controversial body of subject matter instead of being 
taught what sonqe assert is the “truth”* about social problems. 
The forOm puts the students on their guard against the large 
amount of indoctririation which might be present ih education 
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if it is assumed that what is generally accepted as true should be 
learned as truth. 

CONCLUSION 

These considerations are by , no means the only ones to 
analyze in connection with the justification of a foj;um program 
• for young people. Others are elaborated in recent books on 
education which are listed in the appendix. It will be seen by .• 
this brief discussion that the forum raises real problems and 
focuses attention of educators on ways of improving the school 
program. This is obvious from the mountain of correspondence 
which has accumulated in the Office of Education during the past 
2 years. It is hoped that this publication will contribute to the 
- thinking of the teaching profession and of laymen on this prob- 
lem of finding ways and means to make secondary and higher 
education meet its civic responsibilities-. 
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. types of forum programs 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A clear VIEW of objectives is essential to the planning of prac- 
tical ways and means to achieve them. Those who see the need 
for a more vital educational experience for young people in high 
^school with respect to citizenship problems will fashion programs 
to this end. The purpose of the following chapters is to make 
available to teachers, principals, and superintendents some of the 
plans and ideas which have come to the attention of the Office 
of Education, in order that the general movement toward im- 
proved citizenship education may gain impetus from the sharing 
pf practical experiences. 

In this chapter we shall describe and discuss three general 
types of forum programs. It is impossible to arrange all 6f the 
plans being followed in various high schools under any rigid 
categories. The. following three general classifications seem to 
be representative: 

' A * 

roRUM Discussions Conducted 

J- As a regular part of the academic program. 

2. As an after-school activity. 

3 understanding W ' t ^ 1 ° l ^ er P ro *T ams designed to promote civic 

* In chapter III plans for community-wide forums for voune 
pre£nted reSPeCt,VC ° f 80,1001 ° r tfhiversit y attendance will be 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF FIRST TYPE 

Practically . every high school of any size has a number of clubs 
or societies where discussions of social problems or international 

■ * 
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affairs constitute at least a part of the program. These |>roerams 
will be discussed under the second classification. But the exten- 


is not as yet apparent in many places. Reports from principals 
and superintendents which formed the basis of this study, indi- 
cated that the secondary school relies largely on the extraclass 
activity program and the current events discussion in the class- 
room to Secure the benefits of. the forum. Therefore, specfel 
attention is given to the type of forum which is employed as a 
regular part of the afcademic work, and less notice given to the 


It is impossible to su the variations of this type of 

program, or to point out how it may be fitted to the different 
conditions to be found in the high-school field. We shall outline 
two sample programs which represent the salient points of such 
a forum plan. These points may be listed as follows: 

1. The program attempts to incluck^ll of the students in the 
school or schools sometime during tffnr high-school experience. 

2. The forums meet regularly, usually once a week. 

3. The most competent teacher in the art of promoting and 
guiding discussion is sought to take special or even full-time 
responsibility for leading the forums and working with the 
student committees and panels. 

4. The size of the forum group may be larger than the ordinary 
class, but should range, if possible, around. 100. 

5. The teachers of the social studies and related fields should 
' meet with the forums to assure the integration of the forum 

experience with the classroom work. 

6. The students should participate in the organization of the' 
program, selection of topics for discussion, presentation of at 
least part of the program through panels or debates, and 
free questioning of the speaker or leader as well as in the 
expression of opinion or point of view. 

Use of the Forum Idea and Method in High Schools at 
* Des Moines 1 

For nfiSny years the regular classroom work in the Des Moines 

■The data used in this section has been supplied by R. I. Grigsby, direc- 
tor, Des Moines Public Forum,, and N. H. Weeks, leader of junior forums, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


sive and planned use of the forum as a part of the school program 


type of forum activity r illy known and used. 
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schools has emphasized current social problems. In the past, this 
has been done usually through the means of current events dis- 
cussion. Beginning in 1933, however, a school forum program 
was introduced to improve citizenship training. 

'» 

ORGANISING THE PROGRAM 

. In the Abraham Lincoln High School, the social science stu- 
dents in the last 2 years are divided into five discussion groups. 
All those having social science classes at the same period are com- 
bined in one group which meets once every week during that 
period. The groups range in number from 70 to 100. A former 
principal, N. H. Weeks, who resigned in order to administer this 
project, is in charge of the forums. The procedure in these forums < 
is similar to that employed in the regular adult forums.* 

In the weekly period of 65 minutes the forum leader u£gUv 
takes 20 or 30 minutes to open up the subject. In this presenta- 
tion he seeks to present historical background and other materials 
needed for an understanding of the subject. The remainder of 
the perioji is devoted to questions, answers, and expressions of 
opinion. 

But often the discussion is opened by a panel of students who 
have prepared themselves with or without the assistance of the 
forum leader to carry on the discussion. Seldom has the hour 
been long enough to allow all who wish to do so to take part, but _ 
the opportunity for discussion carries over into the next day’s 
social studies classrooms. The regular teachers of the social sci- 
ence classes attend the forums with the students, an arrangement 
which makes it possible to continue the discussion begun in the 
forums in the smaller elass sections. ' 


1 For further elaboration of the Des Moines adult forum see: Studebaker. 
J. W. The American Way. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1 935* 
p. 84. Education for Democracy. (Office of Education, Bulletin 1935 
no. 17.) _ ’ ’ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
OOTWOINCS. IOWA 


k if wlf«l ** »t'Mw 

iMOk e "t’c-im v.tc »• •€•*** 

hlM |V.*C> N LL OM ilt'IU 


June 15, 1976 


Dr* J. W. Studebaker 

Dnited States Commissioner of Education 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear L*. Studebaker: 

Ypu have asked Be to evaluate our program of high school forums 
here in Des Koines and to state whether I* think the program applicable 
generally. I am happy to do this. 

After two years of trial we feel that the forum plan is an estab- 
* liched feature of our cchool. An accurate evaluation of its results, 
however, is impossible, since its influence will appear only in future 
years, ana then in ways that cannot be meesured accurately. 

One question that was in our minds can now be answered. "Can 
high school students intelligently clccuss topics relating to contem- 
porary affairs?" 

# 

Probably not, if we are expecting them to pre c ent a solution to 
the problem, but decioeoly "Yes" if the purpose is to develop a vivid 
interest, an attitude of seeking for the facts, yid a real attempt to 
reach valid, if tentative, conclusions based on there facts. No adult 
forum furnishes an audience Bore intelligently interested in the subject, 
more able to consider the topic without prejudice, or more reecjy to ask 
pointed questions or to express well-considered opinions. 

1^ reply to your second question, we believe that the experience 
of Lincoln High School with student forums can be duplicated in other 
communities and other high schools, large ana small. The essentials are 
only a capable, interested social studies teacher and a community of 
aaults sufficiently tolerant and enlightened to permit the dlscueilon by 
high school stuaent3 of the controverrial social, political and economic 
Issues of the aay when it is clear that this discussion Is carried on 
unjer the leadership of a capable teacher who recognizes his educational 
.obligation to be as nearly impartial and objective as is humanly possible. 

Obviously, the practice of discussion techniques, the weighing of 
arguments pro ana con, the development of an interest in vital current 
public issues, provide the best sort of training for citizenship in a 
democracy. 


HUitS . 



Very sincerely, 

Leaaer of Junior Forums 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
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| One forum leader working with atudent. fVom 20 clauei in tocia! itudie. 
and related subject* durinV-the week 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 

Friday 

First period. 
9 a. m. 

'1 

3 classes. 

82 students. i • j 

i 

Second period. ] ; 4 classes ! ^ j 

^ j • 104 students. | j 

Third Period. 1 _ j | | 

** a * | 1 14* students. 1 J 

Fourth period. 

1 p. m. 

4 

| 2 classes. 

1 i | 65 students. 


Fifth period. | 

2 p. 

1 ■ J 1 ! 

1 

5 classes. 
120-studcnts. 


'subjects 

The choice of subjects is left largely to the interest of the 
students. Each class participating in ~the' forums is asked to 
propose the subjects they desire to discuss. From these topics 
the forum program is prepared with the attempt to group topics 
of a similar nature. Dqring 2 years of this experiment the fol- 
lpwing topics were (discussed: » 


Democracy or Fascism 
Condition of American Agriculture 
Remedies for Agricultural Condi- 
tions 

prowth of Industry in the United, 
States 

Attempted Remedies for Industrial 
Conditions 

The New Deal and the Constitution 
Political Parties 
National Issues in the Election 
Local Issues in the Election 
Labor Problems 
Liquor Problems 
Unemployment Problems 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


Public Utilities 

First Session of the 74th Congress 
Relief Program ^ 

World Court — League of Nation^ 
Danger Spots in Europe 
What is Happening in Asia 
What is Happening in Russia 
Fascisnuin Europe 
United States and Foreign Affairs 
Money 

Money and Credit * • 

Local Taxation 
Iowa Legislature Problems 
National Work Relief Program, 
1935-36 * 

26 
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Italian- Ethiopian Controversy 
Conditions in Italy (conducted by a 
member of the ejass who was a 
guest of the Italiari Government 
on a, trip through Italy) 

Political Parties of the Campaign of 

1936 

9 

Long and “Share the Wealth" Party 
"League of Nations and the Italian- 
Ethiopiair Conflict 
United States Neutrality and the 
Italian-Ethiopian Conflict 
Problems of City Government 
City fylanager Plan 
European War Threats 
The New Deal — What Das It At- 
tempted? What Has It Accom- 
plished? 


) 

Agricultural Policies, 

Industrial Policies 
Utilities and Social Security 
Cooperative Movement 
Balancing ttor Federal Budget 
Germany and Dictatorship 
Russia and Communism 
The Cotton Industry in the United 
States ■ 

The Brookings Institution Report 
Second Session of Congress 
Government Finance— What Do 
We Spend? 1 

Government Financ e — How Do We 
Pay the Bill? 

Government Finance — Inflation 


In addition to these, occasional discussion periods were held with 
no topic assigned, when students were free to bring up any subject 
for consideration. 

f b 

STUDY AIDS 


As might be expected, the preparation for discussion of such 
topics results in .a demand for current materials in classrooms. 
In addition to regulajr texts and reference books, the daily news- 
papers, and miscellaneous contributions of pupils and teachers, 
a committee of teachers selects each year a list of publications to 
be placed in each gradeJ2 classroom. This classroom library 
serves<as a source of information about current affairs. It* also 
acquaints pupils in their last year of public-school experience 
with periodicals which are us^ed by many adults in securing 
critical information about public affairs and emphasizes the 
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picvalcncc of differing opinions and viewpoints. The following 
list was selected for 1935 3": 


Sum her >.f | 

cop[f 


I'modual 

American Observer 

Current History 1 

The Forum ^ ] 

Fiterarv Dit'esf ; 2 

Time . \ 

Review of Reviews ] 

1 Economics classes only. 

In tirade 1 1, in which the study 


1 „ , X umber uf 

I Periodical lup.f 

Im le Sam s JDiarv and Teachers 

Bulletin ... 

United States News 

Business Week 1 

Harpers 2 

Scribners 2 

2 Civics classes only. 


yjd American History is required 
of ail, a common source of information about contemporary 
affairs is provided by the purchase of classroom bundles of 
selected student grade periodicals. The two periodicals selected 
for purchase in 1936-37 arc: The American Observer , The Scholastic 
(social studies edition). Social-studies teachers are permitted, if 
the principal' approves, to organize voluntary subscription clubs 
among pupils who subscribe for a wide variety of magazines and 
publications planned for high-school use. 

OTHER AIDS 

To the materials usod as study aids in the Des Moines program 
other sources arc suggested by those conducting Iprums in other 
schools and colleges. Data on public affairs is to be found in die 
issues of the foWowing magazines: Atlantic Monthly , Annhls of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Congressional Digest, 
Foreign Affairs , Foreign Policy Reports, The Nation, New Republic, 
Readers' Digest , Survey Graphic.* . 

STUDENT REACTIONS 

There seems to be little doubt that the forums in the Des 
Moines High School arc aiding students in developing an in- 
telligent interest in public affairs. Replies to a questionnaire 

3 For a more exhaustive list of Itooks, periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, 
newspapers, maps, and visual aids useful in public affairs discussions see: ' 
Office of Education Bulletin 1937, no. 3, Public Affairs Pamphlets. Also 
R. W. Frederick and Paul H. Sheats, Citizenship’ Education Through the 
Social Studies. New York, Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. pp. ->00-214 * 
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which students were asked to answer and return unsigned, giving 
one indication of the results, are tabulated below; 





«Jl t STIoV 

\ * ^ 

No 

1. 1X» y«.u know more because of the student forum*?.. 

< 

H>x 

5 

2 IX) itudent forum* make you more alert toward current affair*? . . 

~ in: 

11 

1 X> they help you in more intelligent use of newspapers and magazines?. 

S — 

2f» 

4. IX) you find greater intereit in your general reading?. . 


- *<» 

5. I>» you take more intereit in foreign affairs? 

ur 

:o 

<>. IX) forum* make you want to examine both sides of a question? 

% 

s4l 

jo 

f 

7. Can you lalk more intelligently on public question*?. 
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K. I Xt forums make school work more intetertting? 

i 

. . . . v» , 
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But what do the students themselves say alxiut their school . , 
forums? A few brief, statements will express the attitudes and 
reactions of hundreds of students. 

“My knowledge of world affairs has increased more in this year 
than in all the other years put together*', says one. 

“The forumS have caused me So think and not to believe every- 
thing I hear and read”, says another. < ' 

“I never knew until this yea^ how much the actions of foreign 
countries affect us”,- says a thirds \ 

“I*now read more of "the paper than just thel stories and the 
funnies*’, testifies a fourth,' 


SIGNIFICANCE 

The experience in school forums in Des Moines clearly indi- 
cates that high-school students can and will seriously discuss 
Current issues if given the proper opportunity. That this interest 
in public discussion continues after the students have left the high 
schools is evidenced by the report of Hubert Herring, a leader of 
"pOtSlic forums for adults held at McKinley Elementary School, 
located near the Lincoln High School. 
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“I was surprised at the penetrating questions put to me — and 
the finy discussion at this little school, in the Italian district south 
of tbearacks— and then I learned that about half of my audience 
were graduates of Lincoln High School whose interest in public 
affairs discussion had l>egun in the Lincoln student forums 2 
years before”, hc^aid. 

J. E. Stoneciper, supervisor of social studies in the Des Moines 
schools, offers the following conclusions: 

1. Des Moines high ? school pupils are becoming acquainted 
with a widp variety of sources for keeping informed alxmt current 
affairs. 1 * , • 

1. Live topics, including many of controversial nature, are 
commonly introduced into classroom discussions. 

3. Teachers a^gjf cognizing the prevalence of bias and\pr«u- 

dicc in the discussions. vT 

4. Pupils are practicing the Torum procedure. ,fhc'Tdrums' 

give a hearing to conflicting ideas, and provide opportunity for 
open challenge and discussion. ’ 

5. Pupils a relearning to use better many facilities for forming 

opinions. ' ' J * • 

6. There is evidence that few teachers are requiring “one 
< current event a week” as a pretense that they are stimulating 

a study of current problems. 

7. Many teachers are centering upon very few develop- 
ments in a given ‘discussion period and are seeking for broader 
and deeper understandings rather than a scattering of superficial 
repetition of news clippings in the name of “current events.” ' 

^ 8.' The reports of many teachers show that, in their opinions, 
the interest in current problems, the ability and willingness to 
discuss them, and the ability to utilize sources of Current facts 
has improved markedly during the past 3 years. This “may be 
attributed to the pressure of the ^mes, to the provision of more ■ 
accessible sources of information (periodicals in the ^classroom 
library), to the influence of the adult forums, and perhaps to 
other influences. The improvement seems to bp .marked. 

9. A general conclusion seems warranted. High-school pupils 
in regular classes can and mil engage in and profit from dis- 
cussion of current social, political, and ccohomic developments 
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if given the opportunity to do so. The rlemarkahlV wide range 
of sources qf information used by pupils and *of the subjects 
regularly being discussed, including so many of those itr the 
Nminds of adults as they search for sound opinions apd judgments 
regarding contemporary problems, furnishes a telling answer to 
those critics of public schools who chafge that schools deal only 

with dead, -“safe” issues. 

* 

• " y « 

* y 

IMPLICATIONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

Is -the Des Moines experiment applicable cJ»(?Whcrc? , *T^ I. 
Grigsby, supervisor of fqrums and director of sjffofdary education 
in £es Moines gives t^is answer: 

Can the experience of Lincoln High School with student forums 
be duplicated in other communities apd ether high schools, 
Targe and small? We believe it can. The essentials are 
capable, interested social studies teacher juid_a-^erri?nunity of 
adults sufficiently tolerant andeplightefietE to permit the dis-^__ 
cussion by high-school miefents of the .^gntroversial social, 
'political, and ocoqomic^sues of the day when it is evidenced 
that this discussion is^rried on under the leadership of a capable 
teacher who recognizes his educatiortal obligation to be «s 
nearly impartial and objective as is humanly possible. 

The question of academic freedom for the social science studies 
teacher is largely a question of the scholarly competency of that 
teacher and of the degree of tolerance for ideas which may be • 
expected in the community. In developin^this adult tolerance 
for the discussion of controversial issues, aclult public forums 
under public-school auspices are urgently needed in many com- 
munities. We may fipd it necessary to educate the adults before 
they will permit us truly to educate their children. 


- PORTLAND SCHOOL FORUMS 
, • * 

Many of the plans worked ourt in the Dcs Moines High Schools 
\fcre employed in Portland, Oreg., during the operation of the 
Public Forum Demonstration Center sponsored by the Office of 
Education between September 1936 and May 1937. Mrs. 
Zula E. Qriswold, director of the Portland Public Forums, 
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reported on the forums for young pcoplc.-at some length. The 
\ following paragraphs are presented from her report: 

r # ^ 

In Portland, Oreg., the forum administration organized two 
types of programs — a State-wide demonstration of school forums, 
i. e., forums organized 'as a part of th^enior high sch6ol program, 
and youth forums which were scheduled after school or in the 



Touth Audience^ Portland School Forum o 

evenings to which representatives from all types of youth groups — 
in aqd outside of the'&chatol — Were invited. 

1 he demand, for the school forum program came from a group 
of high-school principals and school superintendents who sought 
wider use of the forum technique in the. teaching of the social 
sciences and who saw in the forum a device for encouraging and 
stimulating students in the last 2 .years of high school to take a 
more extensive interest ict public affairs. Experimental centers 
were set up irv the high schools, of Portland, Oregon City, The 
Dalles, Bend, *and Salem, Oreg. One social science teacher in 
each school was designated to direct the forum program. The 
t Puhlic. Forum -Office in Portland endeavored to supply these 
teachers/with occasional speakers, ..outlines, bibliographies, and 
-special pamphlet reading material on foj-unr topics. Some 
secretarial assistance was also provided: ■# 

C-Xhe actual operation in the various high schools was left to the 
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decision of the teacher in charge gnef the medlpds of presentation 
have been varied. In Jefferson, Lincoln.and Oregon Cat v senior 
high schools, the forum bee a me a .weekly feature during which 
all social science studwts of junior and senior standing tcere assembled 
m one large group 'during some one class period in 1/ie day. During these 
meetings between two and three hundred students would be called 
together in an auditorium where a speaker would address tlu'nh 
for a half hour and v^ould then lead them for the remainder of 
the period in*discussion. 

Our experience demonstrated that this oversized i\ |>e of forum 
meeting is not conducive to the. best results with high -school 
audiences. Under such circumstances, the meeting tends to 
become more and more an added attraction, or somewhat like a 
“show” in relation to the regular school work, and this is far 
from the intentions with which the forums were started. The 
very size of this assemblage tends to make the timorous student, 
who may be genuinely interested in what is* going on, afraid to ^ 
speak his mind and leaves the discussion up to a few exceptionally 
aggressive individuals’ who may not always lx* endowed with any 
superior ability.* However, in spite of this fact, the teachers 
in these -schools have voluntarily*committed themselves to the 
effect that though the discussion at the time of the meeting may 
not have embraced a large proportion of the students attending, the 
meeting itself resulted in a .considerable carry-over into the 
ordinary class work and in stimulating an unusual amount of 
reading on the parr of many of the students. 

At The Dalles, Bend, and Salem a different and more -successful 
method of presentation was used. Here it was possible to accom-,* 

‘ modate the Torum program to the school work without seriously 
upsetting the schedule of classes, and also possible to circulate 
the same forum^program on a number. of class periods throughout 
one weekday, thus, for instance, at 'The Dalles Senior High 
School, two, or at most three, classes of social science students 
of junior or senior standing would l>e invited to a forum at 9 - 
a. m., two more classes would be given the same foruin tfic fol- 
lowing period and so on throughout the day, the program tlio-i * 
having rotated .over alL the social science classes by the end of the 
day. This procedure fias been followed more or less faithfully 
in the Salem and Bend Senior High Schools. This plan has • 
yielded far better results from the viewpoint of discussion. Here 
the speaker is never addressing a group larger than 90, and more 
often betw'een 60 and 90 students, a more convenient size to 
handle. Smaller group discussions are livelier, more intimate, 
and more intelligent. -> tf It is possible in half an hour of discussion 
to have as many as 20 or 25 various questions and remarks. As a 
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matter of fact, so intimate and s» interesting have some of these 
discussions Ixen that the classes in attendance have eenerally 
staved over during the recess lx- tween periods in order to devote 
these few extra minutes to further discussion. a 

* 

STUDENT PANE US 

t 

As for the actuaPpfcsentation of the subject matter, two methods 
liave been followed. Either an adult speaker or a member of the 
forum staff presented about two-thirds of the topics in these 
schools, excluding Bend and T he Dalles. The rest of the meetings 
have Ix'cn lead L>> student panels under the supervision of the 
teacher in chanter' This teacher summarizes the various points 
of view presented by the panel members in order to give the 
audience a more cmnplcte picture of the topic discussed. 

Wherever possible a panel is to be prcferred*to a main speaker, 
because the panel consists of students who have been givep a 
certain amount of rime fop preparation and furnished all possible 



Student Panel, Broadway High-School Forum, Seattle 



library aid from forun^ic.ichpuirtn v One high-school principal 
says: 9 

The student panel is hot a perfect device for communicating 
information Upon complex social problems. An outsidc'spcaker. 
addressing an audience on a subject 'strictly within his compe- 
tence, is undoubtedly, more informative than a panel of students 
who may be committing their first impressions on a subject which 
has recently come to their attention. While I do not underesti- 
mate the theory that youth as well as adult forums should supply 
a eenerous amount of information. I believe that their greatest 
value is in stimulating thought and discussion, and. if that is 
our main purpose, then at least so far as the high-school audience 
is concerned, I think a student panel obtains' better results than 
any other device which has been tried so far. This is particularly 
true if the chairman is sufficiently interested and capable of filling 
his proper function on these. occasions, for through him the sho -t- 
comings of the viewpoints presented by individual students may- 
be neutralized by explanatory and supplemental' statements. 

* • 

The success of the student panel as a form of presentation is fur- 
ther supported by the fact that both at Salem and at Bend the 
student panels have been asked occasionally to present their 
subjects before various civic and fraternal organizations. In 
Portland the demand from several of the neighborhood adult - * 
forum centers has been satisfied by high-school student panels 
supporting the regular forum loader. > 


TOPICS DISCUSSED 


■\_ 


To illustrate the type of subject matter included in the forum 
discussions held in Portland schools, the, following list of forum 
subjects is presented: 


Topics Discussed From September 1 . 1036 , to May 1 , 10.P. 
at the Portland, Oreo., f drums for Young Peopi.i 

Germany Under Hitler. • 

'Battle of the Dictators. 

Should Workers Have the Right to Strike? 

Forces of WaF and Peace. 

Can American Cities Govern Themselves? 

Socialized Medicine. 

America on the Move. 

Women in Germany'and Russia Today. 




A Hungry Nation With Too Much Food. 

Is Social Security Possible? 

Liberty in a Democracy. 

What is Relief Doing to the Unemployed? 

China, ^Russia, and Japan. 

Cooperative Movement in Denmark and Sweden. 

Why Ten Million Unemployed? ^ 

Four Patterns of Revolution. 

What is Japan Doing in North Chinn? • * 

Cooperatives in America. * 

Is America a Good Neighbor? 

American Interest in Philippine Independence. 

Legislative Bodies and Courts. 

America's' Stake in China. * 

Effects of Machine Production. 

Problems of Personnel— Civil Service and the Spoils System. 
What is Driving Japan? << 

The Development of the Power of the Supreme Court. ’ 

What Does Democracy Mean? 

The Many Kinds of Intolerances. 

Is There a Spiritual Solution to Our Universal Issues.’ ' 
Loosening Family Ties. ' 

. What Today’s Headlines About Europe Mean. \ 

Should the Power of the Supreme Court Be Altered? 

Boy-Girl Relations. 

Courtship in the Modern Manner. 

Differences of Children in the Same Family’. 

Good and Bad Pressure Groups. 

How Ca,n Family Finances Be Managed Derhpcratically? 

. Changing Rights to Income and Ownership of Properly. 

Are Cooperatives the. Answer? • 

Improving Methods of Family Control. ' 

Civilization Downstream. ’ • 

The Jax, Muddle. . ' . 

Uncrerlying Causes of Fascism and Bolshevism. 

The Family Goes to School. ~ — 

The Family Goes to Church. ■* 1 

Is Divorce a Social Evil? , » 

Movie- Made Children. 

The Family in Fiction — Ah! Wilderness; As the Earth’ Turns; 
}~Tf I Have Four Apples. , 

Owners Without Power^ Thai Role of the Corporation in the 
Modern \VorId. 1 * 

Learning to Live in Families — Education for Family Life. * 

* .36 
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Competitive Armament: Causes and Danners of the Naval Race 
Now Begun. 

Guaranteeing Philippine Independence: Methods and Costs. 
Rivalry for Raw Materials and Markets; the Rationale of Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements. 

The German Menace: Can Germany’s Needs lx* Satisfied With- 
out War? 

The Russian Ferment: Its Influence in Spain, Mexico, and 
China. • ‘ 

American Neutrality: Toward Europe; Toward Asia; and in 
the New World. 

Youth and, Unemployment. . 

Youth in Europe. « / 

How Can We Break Down Prejudice? 

United States and Latin America. ^ ♦ 

The Church in Social Action! 

Humanity and the Machine- 

King Cotton's Subjects. - • 

The Share-Cropper Becomes an American. 

Camptis Issues and the New Leadership. _ 

The Church and'Labor Join Hands. 

Nonviolence Techniques for Industrial Justice. . 

Getting Close to Reality. 

American Utopia: Possibilities of the Future in the United States. 
Mind and Machine: National Planning and Public Opinion. 

Do We Really Believe in Competition? 

Our Two Economic Systems. 

Saving and, Spending: The Problem of Underconsumption. 

* f 

l * 

. , ' * VARIATIONS. 

• X » 

Obviously, the patterns of (bruin organization developed in 
Des Moines and in Portland cannot be expected to meet the 
‘needs of othe^ high-school districts with enrollments ranging all 
the way ft'om 25 or 50 students to large city sqhoofc wit,h thou- , 
sands of students. However, many variations from these* pat- 
terns are possible. Thus, ’in Chattanooga, Tcnn., dpe of the High 
schools scheduled the forum at assembly time with choice of at- 
tendance at one or the other optional to .the individual student. 
In the Berkeley Ijigh School in; California, “The Forum’’ which 
has been in -existence for more than 40 v years meets during the' 
home-room period and is open to all students. In still other 
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schools students with free study 'periods are permitted to attend 


a forum if they so desire. *' 

It is also entirely possible to schedule forums during the assem- 
bly period or, in schools with free activity periods, to offer the 
forum in competition with other school activities. ' 


Such attempts to include a lorum in the regular school program 
of study arc, of course, commendable; first, because they intro- 
duce students to the forum idea and, second, because by keeping 
the forum activity voluntary and spontaneous, student interest is 
keen and genuine. However, it should be pointed out that such 
variations from the Des Moines or Portland plans frequently fail 
'to reach all- of the students in the school or to provide forum ex- 
perience in groups small enough to make widespread participa- 
tion possible. Insofar as possible, if thg objectives of the program^ » 
are to be realized, the elements already listed as essential features 


Unlike the Des Moines or Portland forums, which are organized 
al part of the school program and for attendance at 


>erate as after-sc il activities. High schools in 
practically all of the larger m >politan areas ha\U such forum 
programs. These programs cover a. wide field of discussion in 
which local, national, and international civic issues are con- 
sidered. Programs are generally planned a semester .^ahead of 
time and visiting and local speakers are occasionally secured from 
the outside. These discussion meetings vary in procedure and 
embrace students of the social sciences and others who show an 
interest in the program. In many instances, student panels are 
organized and exchange forums are scheduled, in \vhich students 
from one school present programs at other schools in the same 
community. 


A number of high schools have reported forums sponsored by 
one or more student clubs as a part of their discussion programs. 


of the school forum program should be provided. 


AFTER-SCHOOL FORUMS 




FORUMS IX CLUBS 



While these arc not part of the regular curriculum and hear no 
direct relationship to it, they are, nevertheless, important as 
means for training students in the use of the forum method. The 
examples given here, like those above, are only typical. They by 
no means represent an exhaustive presentation of what is being 
done throughout the country, but are selected because thev point 
the way in developing discussion programs among the students 
themselves. 

Xew Haven , Cnnn . — The New Haven High School has two 
clubs — the World Affairs Club and the Social Problems Club — 
which hold forum meetings every 2 weeks after regular class, 
periods. Membership is open to all juniors and seniors. Each 
club consists of about 50 students. Many students arc members 
of both, clubs and since the discussion of the World Affairs Club 
is primarily concerned with international relations, the meetings 
of the Social Problems Club arc concerned with school problems 
and local affairs. 

Programs are varied to include talks by students, faculty 
members, .and speakers from the Community, followed by open 
forum discussion. The report of the New Haven program 
emphasizes that “a spirit of investigation and an Attitude of 
tolerance” are encouraged. 

Boston, Mass . — Each high school in Boston has at least one dis- 
cussion group. Membership is voluntary and is open to all. 

* Meetings of 1 or 2 hours’ duration are held after school hours as 

* often as once a week. Free and full discussion of all vital topics 
of the day, whether social, political, legal, or economic, is en- 
couraged under teacher guidance and supervision. Represen- 
tatives of the various discussion groups compete in interscholastic 
contests with representatives of other high schools, academies, and 
college freshmen of the eastern New England area. 

St. Joseph, Mo . — At the Central High School in St. Joseph, a 
voluntary student organization known as the “Forum Club” 
meets twice monthly to discuss subjects in the field of economics, 
politics, education, social problems, and religion. Outstanding 
students in public speaking, debating, journalism, and social 
science classes make up the membership of the club. Membership 
is open to all who show ability. The program includes debates, 
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book reviews, speeches by members and Citizens of the community, 
followed by general discussion. Noteworthy is the fact that meet- 
ings are held in private homes rather “than in public buildings. 

George L. Blackwell, vice principal of the school in which the 
club was organized finds justification for the program in the 
l>elief that when community forums are established in Saint 
Joseph “our young people will have been sufficiently trained in 
that type of work that they will contribute in a large measure to 
their success.” * ' .* 

Rochester, A. T. An example of a practical approach to the 
scljpduling of discussion forums is that devised at the Benjamin 
Franklin High School in Rochester, N. Y. Here the. Social 
Science Forum has been in operation since 1930. Each year a 
different teacher in the social science department acts as sponsor 
for the program. 

Meetings arc held on Monday afternoons at the close of school 
at 3 o'clock. A small assembly hall seating about 350 people is 
used. Announcement of forum meetings is made in the school 
assembly during the week previous to the meeting, usually by a • 
^student speaker. - Special notice is sent to each social science class 
on the 2 days previous to the meeting. Attendance is open to 
any pupil or teacher in the school. No dues or fees of any kind 
have been asked for. 
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The meeting is in charge of a student leader, usually appointed 
by the teacher sponsor for any particular meeting. Occasionally 
a student leader has been elected by the group to serve for the 
term. A speaker is asked to give from one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour for his talk, and then be prepared to answer questions 
from the floor, which have usually been presented in large number 
by the students. The aim is to adjourn at approximately 4 
o’clock, although many times the meeting has lasted longer. 

The speakers who have appeared before the forum have been of 

great variety. They have been from Rochester as well as from 

out of town. It has been the aim of the forum to bring to it 

people who might be appearing in the city in connection with 

some convention or special meeting. Attendance has varied at 

the meetings from fifty to three or four hundred. Although there 

has been no set schedule for meetings, there have been approxi- 

» 
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matcly three or four during a schooi term. On three occasions 
very successful panel discussions have been held by members of 
the faculty. Participation of faculty memlxrs was not limited 
to the social science department, but was fairly representative of 
all departments of the school. One of these dealt with the question 
of war and military training. Another, more recently, dealt with 
the topic “Is America Going Fascist?” 

\V. C. Wolgast, head of the social science department, says, 
“I personally feel that this forum has Itccn very worth while, and 
has served its purpose well for the students who participated. At 
all times the meetings have been in the nature of free and open 
discussion on any and all sides of a question. Students have 
handled themselves well, and I feel have profited from the 
meetings.” 

Albany , JV. Y . — A foreign affairs discussion group has been or- 
ganized amcfng students of the social science classes of the citv 
senior high schools. Two representatives from each class form 
the group which is organized as a club with, teacher advisors. 

The chief purpose of the group is to integrate the study of 
foreign affairs with programs given outside of the school. Before 
each meeting of the loc91 b$mch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, the school groups assemble to discuss the topic which will be 
considered. The purpose of this is to supply a background of 
information which will enable the pupils to have a better under- 
standing of the arguments of the speakers addressing the associa- 
tion meeting, and to formulate intelligent^ worth while questions 
to be put to speakers. The association provides each student 
group with two free tickets for each social studies class represented. 
Representatives of the student groups report back to each social 
studies class following eaefi meeting where further discussion is 
carried on in the classroom upon the topic discussed by the 
Association. 

After each Foreign Policy Association meeting, student groups, 
together with other groups in the city, meet with representatives 
of the Association and the lecturer who has spoken. Discussing 
with the lecturer the topic oif which he has spoken, a general 
summary of the arguments for and against any proposed policy 
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is made by the students attending and this report is submitted 
, and discussed in the social study classes. * * 4 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the light of these illustrations, it is evident that in school 
situations where, because of size, administrative organization, or 
other limiting circumstances, it is impractical to set up a forum 
.as part of the regular academic program, there is still ample 
precedent for the formation of a forum group which*rheets after 
school. Such a group is likely to be; most successful if the follow- 
ing conditions are observed: 

(1) Democratic organization and management, including student 

selection of topics and speeches. « 

(2) Variety in the use of discussion procedures. It is usually 
advisable to introduce the panel method and the symposium 
as well as the more typical lecture discussion procedure. 

(3) Wherever possible, programs should be planned far enough 
in advance and with sufficient foresight that some con- 
tinuity and carry-over in content from week to week is 
provided. 

(4) Adequate attention to the promotion and advertisement oi 
the meetings. When attendance is voluntary as is the case in 
the after-school forums, this angle of forum management is 
extremely important.® 

, .. ' 

Fori m Disci ssion Incidental to Other School Activities 
Designed to Promote Civic Understanding 

The forum idea and the discussion method have been intro- 
duced to many students in high schools which do not have 
forums as a part *pf the academic program or as an after-school 
activity. The programs described in this section and the sugges- 
tions made should be useful to the high-school principal or 
teacher who seeks a basis from which to project a wider use of 
the forum technique. The section also outlines a number of 
devices which might be used in schools which already have 

* For a complete record of the after-school program of forums developed 

in Minneapolis, Minn., see Appendix I. 

4 See pp. 13-15, ch. IV, for promotional suggestions. 
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• forums as a means of varying the pattern of forum activities and 
widening the scope of their appeal. * * 

These variations from more typical patterns of school forum 
organization are difficult to classify, but examples arc cited 
which demonstrate the discussion possibilities in (1) mock pon- * 
ventions and model assemblies, (2). student forums of the aif. 
and (3) community-wide leadership service programs. 
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Mock Conventions and Model Assemblies 

West Allis, M ’is. — The model legislative program conducted 
last spring by students in the Social Sciences in the West Allis 
High School, West Allis, Wis., created a perfect forum situation, 
and may be a dramatic curtain raiser for many discussions in / 
forums or classes. One hundred and eighty third- and founts 
year students, thoroughly organized, journeyed to the State 
Capitol, at Madison, and carried on a 2-day legislative session 
with a full complement of executive offieffs, Slate commis- 
sioners, and other necessary officials. The activities for the 2 
days were as follows: • 

Friday 10-12 a. m. ' . * 

(a) Convening of assembly and scnatc-olcction of officers. •• 

(b) Joint session of assembly and senate to hear the student governor's 

message. 

(c) Introduction of bills and resolutions. 

Friday 1:30-4 p.m. 

Cogunittee hearings on bills. Thirty-six schools in and around Madison 
were asked to send students to appear for or agajpst the bills. Eight j 
chools sent about 75 students. 

Saturday 9:30-1 'Pa. m.; 1:30-5 p. m. 

Disposal of bills and resolutions. • 

The plans taken up in committee and considered by the whole 
legislature included such things as 30-hour week in industry, 
municipal ownership of electric light plants, amendment of the 
Constitution to provide for a unicameral form of government in 
Wisconsin, cooperative market associations, a health program, 
for school children, an<4 pure food laws. 

Paul J. Bast, head of the Social Science Department of the 
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West Allis High School and originator of the program, has this 
to say about its results: 

Probably the most inspiring sight of the entire legislative session 
was the committee hearings on the bills. This was a learning 
situation which would gladden the heart of the real educator. 
Not only were the bills seriously discussed, but a number of them 
were amended as the result of the discussion. Some of the com- 
mittee discussed their bills over 2 hours. It was interesting to 
see knots of students continuing the arguments after the com- 
mittees adjourned. 

When the bills came up for the thircl reading and considera- 
tion on Saturday, the sureness of the exercise of the rather 
involved parliamentary procedtire, the evident preparation on 
the background of the bills, and the intelligent discussion 'which 
followed ‘drew the admiration of the newspapermen, State 
legislators, and other adults who attended. 

. The boys and girls learned much in organization, research, 
'and in meeting and solvingunanticipated difficulties but the 

* greatest gain in democratic ffffflrng came when they decided to 

consider those ‘matters which best promoted the general-welfare. 4 
This general cooperative effort for the common-good was what 
I had in mind when I initiated the problem and this result 
exceeded my fondest expectations. . 

Plans are being made' by Mr. Bast and his associates to extend 
this program during the nex't school year so as to include more 

• high schools and to have local legislative committees as well as 
State-wide sessions. 

• Honolulu — A model, convehTIbh wjth small committee meetings 
and a general plenary session held late in the spring is one of the 
features of the social science program in the Honolulu Hh 
schools. Delegates are sent from each of the eight public tmd 
private senior high schools of the island of Oahu. The subject 
for discussion is chosen by the student committee in February 
so as to give social science classes an opportunity to arrange for 
the convention. Each school sends delegates in proportion to 
the size of its senior class. There are as many small committee 
groups as there are participating schools, and each committee 
i‘ group includes about 35 students. 

— r- ' ‘ "«► • 

* This material is taken from an article by Alfred Church. The Honolulu 

High-School Forum, Social Studies Magazine, 27 : 173-176, March 1936. _ 
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These committees consider the subject usually with the serv- 
ices of an adult lecturer and bring a report to the plenary 
session at which abotlt 2,000 students arc gathered. The reports 
are informal and are limited to 12 minutes for a presentation o'f 
the problem as it was discussed in the group, giving any con- 
clusions which may have been made and a fair statement of the 
minority opinion. An opportunity is granted for corrections 
from the floor. Following this procedure there is a guest speaker 
usually from the University of Hawaii who criticized and com-" 
ments upon the conclusions expressed and makes a. further .con- 
tribution of his own to the theme of the convention.' 

Since 1933, the following subjects have been chosen for dis- 
cussion: * ... ) 

• ' 1933 

- . , * 

General Theme: Pacific Affairs'. ‘ . * 

Trade Relations in the Pacific Area. 

Political Problems of the Pacific Nations. 

What are the Chief Trends in Hawaii’s Racial Laboratory? 
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general Theme: The Survival* of Democracy ^ 

Does Democracy Hold More Possibilities for the Welfare of 
the American People? 

Does Qemocracy Hdld More Possibilities than Communism? 
* What Specific Adjustments Must be Made in Order that 
Democracy may Survive? 

. How may Democracy be Made More Effective jn ‘Hawaii? 

1935 1 

General Theme: National Problems. 

What Should be Our National Policy in Regard to the Mar 
facture and Sale of Munitions? 

Does Fascism Offer a Greater Menace to the 
than Communisnt? 

What are fhe Solutions of the National Crime Problem? 

What Should be Our National Policy in the Far East? 

What Tax Program Should be Developed in' Hawaii? 

Omaha t Nebr. In the South High School in Omaha, four 
clubs, two for boys and. two for girls, have inaugurated a joint 
program which has several interesting and unusual features. 
The first of these Is the model congress. Tho two boys’ clubs 
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have limited fkeir membership, and one has become the model 
senate and the other the model lower house. Every other Mon- 
day the clubs, hold “congressional meetings’’ at which “bills” 
dealing with social, economic, and political problems are brought 
in, and discussed, amended, passed, or rejected by both houses. 
A debate coach has been chosen “president.” 

The next interesting feature is a travel program which bVings 
the clubs to the State Capital where they visit the legislature 
and other' institutions. They also take a 3-days’ trip visiting 
various institutions within a 700-mile radius of Omaha. The 
• 'travel program also makes it possible for one member of each of 
the four clubs ip make a trip to either the .east or west 'coast 
each year, traveling with a sponsor. The ,first year the group 
voted^to go East and traveled in ’2 of the Provinces of Canada^ 
22 States, and. the District of Colufhtiia. The distance covered 
was more than 5,000 miles. The money is. raised for this program 
by means of plays sponsored by the four expression clubs and 
the debating Squad. 

Baltimore, M<L — Most effective and practical lessons in civics 
have recently been presented in Baltimore by the device of drama- 
tizing national conventions. One of these was held at the Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute on May 27, 1936, where a mock 
Republican convention was carried out in complete detail. On 
May 29, 1936, a similar mock convention was presented by the 
students of the Patterson Park Junior-Senior High School. 
These demonstrations were planned and conducted by the depart- 
ments of history but the student h 'dy participated in each case. 
Both conventions were held in the respective auditoriums which 
-were filled by the student body. Delegations carried their ban- 
ners, appropriate music was furnished, and telling nominating 
speeches were made by the various student delegates. Great 
enthusiasm was displayed, and the participating students showed 
a remarkable knowledge of practical politics. Each convention, 
after due process of nominating by ballots, nominated a candidate 
for president in accordance with the same practices as are .fol- 
■ lowed in an actual convention. 

The purpose of these dramatizations of the proceedings of a 
national convention was aimed toward giving each student'of the 
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sc hool a vivid idea of the exact manner in which political parties 
carry on their business of nominating a candidate for the office of 
the President of the United States. * 

The fact that die Republican National Convention was chosen 
was due solely to the circumstance that it seemed the most inter- 
esting one from the standpoint of the number of possible candi- 
dates and the possibilities of controversy as to party Issues*. 

- . JSew Rochelle High School, .Xr<c Rochelle, .X. E.— Working in 
cooperation with the New York City and Westchester County 
High Schools, the New Rochelle High School maintains two 
student clubs#-the Current Events Club meeting on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month and the International 
Relations Club meeting on the first and third Wednesdays. 

Under the direction of a faculty advisor the two clubs in co- 
operation with similar clubs in city and county high schools hold 

_ interschool model assemblies, dramatizing the workings of the 
League of Natrons and World Court. 

These clubs select a team of three members — a captain and two 
aides representing each school participating. Seated at small 
tables upon the stage these teams may outline a line of discussion 

- on whatever topic they choose. Each team may decide which of 
the members shall speak, but onlyjyie of them may speak on each 
topic. The discussion generally lasts for i hour. No prizes are 
given for excellence of speaking as the meetings are not conducted 
as contests but rather as informative sessions open to all students. 

The participating schools offer regular courses.in International 
Affairs and World Peace as a related subject. Regular meetings 
are held by club members in assemblies at which outside speakers 
address the club members and nonmembers. 

, Therp are 32 chartered clubs in the association. • 

\ * 

‘ t ’* Significance 

'* - t> 

Significant in these illustrations is the multiplicity of objectives 
to which sponsors are committed. The dcvice.of duplicating an 
out-of-school situation is used in the hope that a more vital and 
realTearning situation may be created. In this learning thus 
stimulated, mastery of facts and information still bulks large, but* 


with increasing and encouraging frequency, training in discussion 
techniques and use of the tools of knowledge arc also emphasized. 

Noteworthy, loo, is the part played by the debate coach and 
public-speaking department in many of these programs. The 
traditional debate procedure with affirmative and negative 
speeches is gradually yielding to a more informal approach lo 
controversial issues through the medium of organized discus- 
sion.' In the words of one of the youthful' correspondents of the 
Office of Education. “Forums are different from debates. In a 
forum people do not argue just to prove a point or feel that their 
side wins. They try to stick to the truth. In a forum there is no 
decision — nothing wins but the truth.” 


.SirnF.Ni Fori ms ok thf. Air 


A numlx-r of successful instances of school radio forums are on 
record. At least two procedures might be used. 

Under one plan the forum leader precedes his weekly meetings 
with the student forum groups in each school with a half-hour 
radio broadcast early in the week in which he presents the essen- 
tial facts on the topic under discussion, and to which the members 
of the student forum listen'. Thus, when later in the week he 
meets with the various student groups in their school forums he' 
can plunge at once into iho discussion of the controversial issues 
raised in his broadcast. 

L ncter the second plan a stude-nt panel drdwn from the various 
forum groups in the school system presents a discussion over the 
air which is listened to in the participating scfypols and followed 
by a naif hour of'extcndcd discussion in each of the school forum 
groups. 

\ ?riations from these patterns are, of course, possible. Thus, 
in Orange County, Calif., seven high schools participated in a 
series of broadcasts organized as panel discussions for each of 
which one high school provided a discussion team. These pro- 
grams were rated by lay judges and a -trophy presented .to th5 r 
winning team. - - , . 


1 Sec Earl S. Kalp. 
bibliography. 


The Discussion Contest. Complete citation from 
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The high schools of ihc city of Now York have roconilv car- 
ried on an interesting; experiment in cooperation with the radio 
program known as America's Town Meeting; of the Air which 
originates in Town Hall in New York City. 

. The plan is best described by Michael Levine, chairman of the 
social science section. New York Society for the F.xperimemal 
$ludv of Education, in an article in Secondary Education.’ 1 
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I'ndcr a. plan initiated by the social science section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education and de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Social Studies Council, the 
. League for Political Education, and the National Broadcast ing 
Co., the New' York City High School Division has been explor- 
ing the j>ossibilities inherent in the use of the radio as an aid to 
classroom instruction in the social studies. * 

Tor an orientation period of 6 weeks lasting from Februarv to 
April 2, 1936, high-school seniors carefully selected from classes in 
American history and economics have been attending the Thurs- 
day evening programs of America's Town Meeting of the Air 
broadcast directly from the Town Hall in New' York City. These 
students report back to their classmates on the following day and 
lead tfie class discussions which arc devoted to the broadcast sub- 
ject. The broadcast itself is assigned as homework to those who 
do not go to the Town Hall. 

The preliminary discussion period conduced by Prof. Lyman 
Bryson, which does not go “on the air”, and the inspirational 
, effect of a direct association with personalities of national repute* 
give the young delegates a vital message -to transmit. America's 
Town Meeting of the Air was selected for this experiment because 
of its emphasis on major social problems of contemporary 
America, its presentation of different points of view by authori- 
, tatix’e spokesmen, its nonpartisan and noncommercial character, 
and primarily because of the generous cooperation and educa- 
tional vision of its directors and sponsors. 

According to the educational plan developed, the pupils in 
the experimental classes arc tested in advance of each broadcast 
as to their attitudes toward various phases of the subject under 
discussion. The same t^ - , consisting of 10 questions of the. 
objective type, is repeated a week later in order to ascertain 


* 5 : 142-145, May 1936. 
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. whether the broadcast and the subsequent class discussions and 
reports have had any effect on student attitudes. 

The entire experiment, it should be mentioned, is of a purely 
voluntary nature from the point of view of the schools, social 
studies chairman and teachers participating. In each of the 
40 high schools cooperating, the experiment has been entrusted 
to a voluntary teacher and oqjy one class. The spirit dominating 
the project is also manifested by the fact that a volunteer com- 
mittee, directed by Sidney Barnett of the Richmond Hill High 
School, has been devoting a good deal of time after regular 
school hours preparing test hnd discussion questions, bibli- 
ographies, and other materials in connection with the school 
phas^of each broadcast. 

Not only have these high schools cooperated in this plan, but at 
least two of them, New Utrecht and Richmond Hill High Schools, 
have been conducting their own town meetings, conducted in the 
same general manner as America's 'Town Meeting of the Air 
with the audience participating and asking questions of the 
speakers who are students. The New Utrecht High School, for 
example, conducted a town meeting on May 2, 1936, on \he 
subject The Supreme Court and the Constitution with- the social 
studies and the English department collaborating in the prepa- 
ration of the prot^am. 

Student reaction to, the project has been most enthusiastic, ac- 
cording to Mr. Levine. He says: 

The student delegates have invariably been thrilled by their 
experiences at Town Hall as members of an adult audience 
cooperatively engaged in the consideration of a serious problem 
in the presence of authorities of national repute. The keen 
interest of the students was also shown by the amount of voluntary 
supplementary reading, hy the enlivened class discussions on the 
days following the broadcasts and by the activity in preparation 
for school town meetings with a large number of students volun- 
tarily participating in essay contests, oral tryouts, and serious 
study. 

A surprising and hopeful thing coming out of this experiment 
was the amazement of the students at their own ability to discuss 
intelligently and think deeply about problems facing our, greatest 
statesmen. Equally surprising was a realization oh the part of 
the students that they were intellectually at home in an intelli- 
gent adult audience. Surprising, too, was the large amount of’ 
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criticism' to which wfll known authorities were subjected bv the 
students for' offering too many judgments unsupported by facts. 

'• The possibilities of such a program should not be minimized. 
They, point the way to a fuller utilization of the facilities of modern 
science in the educational process, and are important to the 
vitalization of' the social science curriculum. ( Where such pro- 
grams are attempted, records such as those* which have been kept 
in this project are invaluable* for improving and expanding the 
ptogram. „ 

> Dayton Program 

At Dayton, Ohio, the Public Forum in cooperation with the 
Dayton Classroom Teachers and Station WHIO worked out a 
program" of radio forums which were broadcast regularly on 
Monday evenings. The plan provided that the forum leader 
. should present the'problem for discussion over the ajr on Monday. 
This program w as listened" to by the students who wefe members 
of tljc forugt group in the high schools and followed^ during the 
•week by school forums at which the leader appeared to guide the 
discussion. In several cases these school forums were alsobroad- 
cast by. remote control. . 

• Acting- President Evangeline Lindslcy, of the Dayton Class- 
room "Teachers’ Association, -made the following report on the 
project: * ' fr *« 

Cooperating with Captain BrdWn’s office the Dayton Class- 
room Teachers’ Association sponsored a scries of junior forums 
which w'ere held jn the auditoriums of the various senior high 
schools throughout 'the city.* A ccnfral committee of the asso- 
ciation arranged for a series of radio broadcasts, but the detailed 
planning for each^assdmbly was left in the hands of the respec- 
tive high-school principals. 

At the beginning of the series there w r erc two radio presenta- 
tions by forum leaders of subjects which \|pre to be discussed 
later in the week by the stddcnts in’*' their assemblies. These 
proved most successful in stimulating questions and arousing 
interest. Outlines and bibliographies were distributed early in 
the week and these proved quite helpful. 

One of the junior forums was broadcast over WHIO from the 
auditorium of Roosevelt High School. This broadcast was 
arranged as a panel discussion— the faculty committee having 


selected six students to take part.- About 10 minutes before 
the time to go on the air they met with Dr. fngvoldstad, the 
forum leader, who talked to them briefly. There was no pre- 
arranged ‘'set up.’’ Each student had written down on paper 
a question about the subject which he wanted the leader to 
discuss. During the course of the broadcast there was some 
student discussion and differences of opinion were expressed. 

This broadcast was quite successful from the standpoint of 
the radio audience, but the 6<X) students in the auditorium were 
•not so enthusiastic. They wanted to ask questions and make 
•comments and the idea of listening in without the opportunity 
of ’talking was not to their liking. For this reason no more 
broadcasts were arranged although the radio station was anxious 
for us to do so. / 

/ » 


To summarize 


I . The junior forums were interesting and valuable. They did 
not unduly interfere with class procedure and as a civic 
project provided worth-while training for the students. 

2 The distribution of an outline and bibliography of the subject 
at least a week before the forum provided an excellent stimulus 
to discussion. 

3. Confining the forums to eleventh- and twelfth-year students 

assured a more lively and mature discussion of controversial 
issues. V 

4. Those forums were most successful where the forum leader 
refrained from lecturing and invited questions instead. 

The presentation of the subject over the radio by the forum 
leader on Monday proved successful in arbusing discussion the 
following Wednesday. 

The panel discussion which was broadcast in the auditorium 
in the presence of the student body proved interesting but not 
as thought provoking and therefore not as valuable as the 
regular forum. 

7. If a junior forum is to be broadcast, it would seem best to 
arrange it in the form of a panel discussion and conduct it in 
the studio of the radio station rather than in a high-school 
assembly. 

» Advantages ... 


a. 


6 . 


The use of the radio in connection with the promotion of school 
forums has several advantages. In the first place, with limited 
expert leadership available, time and energy may be conserved 
by broadcasting the leader’s analysis of the problem under dis- 
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cussion with follow-up discussions in the school classroom. In 
the second place, if a complete discussion is presented over the 
air using a student panel with a specialist in group discussion as 
the forum leader, the program has great potentialities as a model 
which both listening teachers and students may follow in adapting 
the technique to other content materials. 

Moreover, in the cafce of high schools equipped with public - 
'• address systems, the size of the discussion group can be kept small 
enough to permit rather general participation. That the dis- 
advantages which result from the absence of direct contact with 
the totahpersonality of the leader are great is, of course, not to lx‘ 
denied. A plan such as that used in Dayton, pcrmittingihe radio 
forum leader to act also as leader of the face-to-face discussions in 
the participating schools, would seem most to be desired. 

The radio may be used for two main discussion plans. First, it 
may be used to transmit speeches or forum discussion to the 
students on which basis they will carry on their own discussions. 
Second, it may be used to broadcast discussions organized and 
planned by students and of value to all kinds of listeners. 

One plan which came to our attention involved the organiza- 
tion of school discussions based upon the radio series presented by 
the Educational Radio Project of the Office of Education, “Let 
Freedom Ring.” Students were asked to listen to these Monday 
night programs on the history of the struggle for civil and personal 
liberties and note the problems raised for discussion at the end. , 
• In some cases, regular classes in civics carried on discussions of 
these problems, while in others, these radio presentations were 
the subject of special forums during, or after school. 9 
s Any forum program, whether during or after school, will gain 
much in the way of stimulation and material if the leader or a 
student committee will study the weekly radio presentations in 
the field of public affairs and advise the students generally of 
significant listening events. The discussion of -what is heard is 

• The scripts for these radio series arc being published. High-school 
dramatic groups may secure copies in order to reproduce them either before 
school forums or assemblies or over local radio stations. Those interested 
in further information should write to the Educational Radio Project, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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an important educational step in the process of using the current 
broadcasts. 

Com mcnity-wide Leadership Service Programs 

Most of thq specific examples of school forums described thus 
far have been limited in their operation to one school. There are 
several instances on record of a community-wide forum leader- 
ship service supplied through the cooperation of all the high 
schools in the community. Two examples will lx; given, one from 
Chicago, 111.; the other from Long Beach, Calif/ Note that the 
Long Beach program differs from the* Chicago plan in that it 
provides student rather than adult forum leaders to appear at 
the meetings of various community organizations. 

The Chifao Civic Forum Bureau . — An interesting' feature of the 
j Chicago^/gh school forums is the Civic Forum Bureau. This 
bureau was organized several years ago by social science teachers 
and local civic leaders. Its akn is to promote cooperation between 
social science teachers and lpcal organizations -in obtaining 
speakers 'and demonstrating to students how well-conducted 
model forums are run. The bureau is operated by a board of 
directors consisting of one membcr"for each off the local civic 
organizations participating and three members representing the 
social science teachers. It functions in behalf of high-school 
students, both those attending schools which have forums of their 
. ovtfi and for the particular benefit of student^attending schools- 
at which no discussion program is carried out. Meetings are 
arranged at regular intervals. 

The bureau conducts model forum programs at locations central 
to all high schools. Speakers unable to visit individual schools 
spehk to the. combined groups. -Pupils thus' observe the forum 
proefcdure in action even though iheir particular school rrtayhave 
no forum of its own. In this manner students are able to obtain 
information ort social and economic questions and thereby take 
a more active interest in the study of the social sciences. Students 
participate in the management of the monthly meetings, exchange 
information, plan programs, choose subjects, prepare radio forum 

programs, and interchange programs between schools. 

» 
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Long Beach, Cali if . — A community-student innovation which 
has resulted in a forum for which academic credit is given, is 
that which has evolved in the senior high schools of Long'Bcach. 
This plan embraces not only the interests of students in the 
public schools but those of local social, civic, professional, and 
religious organizations as well. Here a “Junior Speakers’ 
Bureau’’ has been in operation for more than 8 years. - Mate- 
rially increasing its fruitions since 1933, the idea behind the 
organization was originally conceived by the local FLealty Board 
which sponsored a monthly discussion of current affairs by 
high-school students. The organization then consisted of Small 
groups of students selected from the senior high schools who 
demonstrated particular talent in preparing and presenting 
speeches on current topics. 

An outgrowth of this activity has been the organization of 
“Speakers’ Workshops” in the various senior high schools. 
These groups have been created during the past 5 years iif "the 
larger schools under the direction of a regular social science 
teacher who directs each group's activities. These activities 
consist of presenting both sides of student and local problems. 
Outside organizations call upon these groups to prepare and 
present dzfta on various questions. The local bai^association 
called for a debate/on Congress vs. Hhe Supreme Court) the churches 
called for a symposium on “World Peace”; the City Safety 
Council called for short speeches on “Traffic Safety”; the Better 
Housing Council of the Chamber of Commerce used student 
speakers on “Better Housing”. 

Preparation in answer to student and outside calls is made in 
these workshops where all speeches are carefully checked for 
forcefulness and accuracy as well as comprehensiveness in 
' scope. This picparation of material is thrashed out in regular 
meetings at which these details are discussed. Membership is 
based upon ability to select, organize, and present a topic 
before an audience. The different school groups meet together, 
and efforts in gathering material and presenting speakers are 
thus pooled. - y 
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CHAPTER III 


FORUM PLANS FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Voluntary discussion groups among college students are a 
rafher well-known adjunct to the activity program of most 
American ..colleges. As a general rule, however, these groups are 
maintained by a relatively small proportion of thg student body, 
and are not actively participated in by most students. 

Exceptions inight be cited which apply in certain situations. 
In the first place, it is relatively easy to secure a rather respectable 
turnout at the average university fpr prominent speakers. 
Further, there is usually good attendance at well-publicized 
gatherings where issues are to be discussed by different speakers 
from several points of ^iew in symposiums, with opportunity for 
audience participation at the end. Particularly is this true when 
the subject matter or the panel suggests that a sharp clash of 
opinion is in prospecte Such willingness to attend contentious 
meetings is not confined to meetings devoted to adult speakers. 
Interest is frequently as keen in properly managed, sufficiently 
publicized forums presenting prominent student speakers,” provid- 
ing the issues arc vital, and the students feel ttfiu something is to 
be gained. 

* '» ■ 

TYPES OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 

* 

The types of forums already in operation in universities and 
colleges include: * . 

1. Informal discussfcm groups around some larger foundation as* 
Y. M. C. A .’s, religious foundations, etc. , 

: Student discussion iVagues as part of the regular student lx>dy 
program, usually oflVing Student leaders in debates or panels. 




' I 

3. Lecture meetings at which students art* afforded ah oppor- 
tunity to question the speakers afterwards, and in some 
instances, particularly if there is a strong student club inter- 

, estedjn such matters, to hold their own discussion on the basis 
of the lecture. 

4. Student conferences sponsored by quasi-campus and inter- 
college organizations, such as the V‘s, the International 

\ Relations Clubs, and similar organizations, and, tinallv, open 
forum symposiums offered by the university as part -of a 
series presenting professors, and permitting audience expres- 
sion of opinion. 1 

• 

In only one, instance, the Drake l niversity program to be 
described later in this chapter, has any college or university, so 
far as this office has been able to discover, organized any part of 
its social science program in connection with a forum discussion 
series with'regular university credit. 

This chapter will describe typical examples of these various 
types of forums giving, wherever possible, samples of their pro- 
grams and some indication of the extent of their appeal to 
students. 

In addition to iSnorting typical forums, this Chapter will in- 
clude a summary yvdata compiled from questionnaires sent to • 
all colleges, "indicating the nature and scope of ( the college forum 
• movement, and its appeal to students, in the eyes of the particular 
reporter. , 


Drake University 

« i 

During the 1935-36 academic year at Drake University, s Wvo 
classes were conducted on civic problems using the forum method 
as tire basis for study. Although the particular program de- 
scribed here was not continued beyond the first year, it is out- 
lined in some. detail because of the unique introduction of the 
study of contemporary affairs into the college curriculum w hich 
it jsgtesents. This university is located in Dos Moines where an 


1 The National Student Federation of America has a standing com- 
mittee on university student forums. Data and information may be 
sec used from the federation by writing the organization.* at 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. , 

< 
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extensive community-wide program has been in progress for 
several years. The introduction of -this particular plan was 
frankly an experiment. • The fact that it was hot regarded as a 
practical permanent program in its experimental' form does not 
detract from its. contribution to the experimentation in thiifTield. 

. Th£ university administration explained its reasons for not 
adopting the experiment as a permanent feature of the curriculum 
as follows: , . 

. . . because of the difficulty of integrating such a- project with 
its many speakers. . . . The chief difficulties of the program 
were related to the manner in which City Forum leaders were 
used to present the issues and to lead the discussion once a w^ek. 
Faculty members led, the discussion once a week jmd coordinated 
it with the work of their two departments, Economics and Political 

. Science. Because of the short periods in which the forum leaders 
were present, the course was disjointed. 

It seems to me that, if possible, the same leader should be re- 
. tained for an entire term. If that w'ere done, such a program deal- 
ing with immediate issues would be of real benefit. ; ' ■ 

- Other expressit^tf-of opinion will be found below. It should 
be pointed out tfigt'the program reached a very small number 
of students because it was in effect simply another regularly 
scheduled course in the social sciences! However, the ex- 
periment didj^erve to point out important values of the forum 
to tHfe social sciences. The credit .feature seemed to make the 
group feel more like" a jegular class, add this is reported to 
have reduced its value to the university as a whole. The de- 
scription given is based on a report from the administration of 
Drake University. — • .* 

The total enrollment was about 24 in each class and 2 semester- 
hour credits were given by virtue of an essay type examination 
at the end of the course designed to test the student’s grasp of the 
contemporary problems touched upon in the course. The first; 
course was entitled “A Survey of Contemporary Political Prob- ’ 
lems”, and the second, “A Survey of Contemporary Social and 
Economic Problems.” While enrollments were taken for these 
courses carrying regular cflllege credit, students and adults were 
encouraged to attend as auditors without fee and without credit/ 
This feature brings -the experiment within the scope of this study. 
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> How Forums Are Conducted 

4 

As planned and carried out, these courses consisted of a series 
of forum discussions each Tuesday morning presented by visiting 
professors and members of the Des Moines staff of forum 1 lenders. 
On Thursday of each week the regular Drake professors in charge 
of the courses continued these forum discussions,' suggested, .li- 
brary and collateral reading, and otherwise sought to illuminate 
the subjects. 

Following is a statement ofthe course topics; 

Contemporary political prpblems 1 

' . A 

[Public forum discussions on the Drake campus—^ to 10 a. m. 


1 )aic 


Thursday, Feb, 6 

Tuesday, Feb. II... . 
Thursday, Feb. 13. . 

‘Tuesday, Feb. IS. . . 


. Tuesday, Feb. 
Tuesday, Mar. 
Tuesday, Mar. 


Tuesday, Mar. 
Tuesday, Mar. 
Tuesday, Mar. 


25.. 

3.. 

10 . 


Tuesday, Apr. 
Tuesday, Apr. 
Tuesady, Apr. 


7.. 

14. 

21 . 


Tuesday, Apr. 2H % ._ 


Tuesday, May 5. 


Forum speaker 


Garfield V. Cox, professor of fi- 
nance, school of •business, Uni- 
/T verjijy o( Chicago. 

Thomas &. Barclay, professor of 
political science, Leland Stan- 
t ford University. 

1. L. Sharfman, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan. 

Johahnes Steel, foreign corre- 
spondent, New York F vening 
Post. 

Johannes Steel 

* 

Walter J. Millard, field represent- 
ative, National Municipal 
League. 

Walter J. Millard M 

do.. 

Gustav Beck, former director of 
the Labor Temple School of 

N. Y. C. 

Gustav Beck 

•-v- do ----- 

T)avid Bryn-Jones, former pro- 
fessor of economics, Carlet«»n 
College; pastor. Trinity Bap- 
tist Church^Minneapolis. f 

I3avid Bryn-Joftes..; 

\ 

..do 


Subject 

S * 

j Why We Have Business Deprcs- 
1 v sioits. ^ 

The Role of Business as a Force 
in Present-day Politics. 

The Problem of Due Process of 
Law and its Constitutional Inter- 
pretation, 

Failures of Dictatorship, Germany. 


Failures of Dictatorship, Italy. 
Failures </f Dictatorship, Japan* ’ 
City Government and the City 

Political Machine. 

4 

r. •. \ 

The City Manager. 

ThtyCitizen's Job. • r 

T he-Artjerican Dream. 


. * v 


.The Problemofthe Melting Pot. 
American Masl^PsychoI^gy.* 

Youth and Disqblving Y'iews of 
Politics. 


Youth Moves to the Right and the 

Left- 

Youth and the Problems of Neural ^ 
• Standards. 


- \ • * 
1733 -"— 38 ^ 5 
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Contempomt ) social atitf'ecofiottitr problem! 
i. P — blic f -rum discussions ir. the D'ake campus — 10 :<> 11am] 


1 >ate 


b *r*,n) «praV' 


Thursday. Feb. 6 

. . U.arneid \. C*x, pr-deivr • •{ f. • 


ranee, Sch'-*l t*f Business. Uni- 


versity of Chic a g- 1 , 

Tuesday, Feb. 11 

. . ( iarheld A . Cox’. . . , .. 

Thursday, F.eb. 1 ; 

---■ 

Tuesday, Feb. 1* 

Crenrge K. Hayne*. executive sev- 


retxry of department of rave 


problems < f the Federal C -un- 


cil of Churches. 

Tuesday . b eb. 2' ... . 

( iei.rge b . Haynes 

Tuesday. Mar 3 , . . . 

..Jo ‘ ' 

Tuesday. Ma'. 10 . 

brar.lc B- 'hr, j- •urr.alist 

Tuesdav. Mar. 


9 


Tuesday, \far 24. 

. , 1 .do. . . ........ 

Tuesda} , Mar. 31... 

I >a \ id Rryrvjon^s. farmer ppr.frs- 


v -r of economics. Carleton Col- 


lege; Past »r. Trinity Baptist 

. 

| • Church. Minneapolis. 

Tuesday, ;Apr. ■9’. /_ . . 

■David Brvn-Jone* 

Tuesdav, Apr. 14 


Tuesday* Apr. 21 

W . b . W illiams. secretary British 

* 

| ' Institute of Adult Fducati »n! ' 

Tuesday. Apr. 2v_.\ 

W. K. Williams 

Tue*da> , May ? . ... 

* % - 

a JL4» 


_ > • 






S^hjrc: 


Why the Seventy . -f the P-eser.i 
Depressi* m? 

Can We Manage M <mey *• 
CreJit ? 

Is the Synem of Private F ?uer- 
prise W< >rth Saving? 

I -and Tenure and Social Pr»n|ems 
in Southern United States. 


l-and Tenure and Social P; .plems 
in Southern United State*. 

Land Tenure and Social Problems 
inSouthern United States. 

Has Socialism Failed in Russia? 

Has Fascism Failed in Italy and 
( Germany? 

Will the Farther and l^K-r Rule 
the Future U. S. A.? 

V> nith in a W rid of Fconomic 
Disintegration. 


^Vnuth Move* to the Right. 

Y *uth and Radical Movements. 
;*-TJ>e l/'me Divorce Between In- 
dustry and. Art. 

Ii Man 'Production an F.nemv <d 
Art? 

The Ci\ic Art. i •{ Town-Planning. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

Some of the questions which the experiment raises might be 
as jbUawS: What was the basis of grading in the course? What 
percentage of the time was devqted to discussion? What kind of 
students came into the .course? 

"’"Crading was on the basis of the students’ Tftiderstanding of 
the problems discussed during the year as shown by a final 
examination, of the essay type. No effort was made to keep a 
record of the number and kinds of questions asked by the students 
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or of thefr other contributions to the seminar discussions. No 
term paper was required. 

Fully 5b percent of the time was devoted to discussion winch 
took place during the Thursday session, since the visiting lecturers 
took all of the time on Tuesday. Professor Bohlinan. of Drake 
L niversity, expressed himself as lxMieving that there was a distinct 
gain in the ability of class members to enter into the give and take 
of class discussion of controversial issues. It was his observation 
that there was active participation in the discussion bv most of the 
members of the group. He also felt that the students gained in 
the quality of reading material they selected on^urrent problems. 

The students who came, into the course had, in the main, better 
than average scholastic standing. In other words, they were the 
more alert and able students. A preponderance of the students 
were juniors and senior^ since the professors in charge-diseTHlraged 
the enrollment of lower division students and the less able. 


EVALfATIOX 

% * 

* \\ hat has been the success of this cxpcfiment at Drake L'niver- » 
sity? One answer can" be given in the words of some of the stu- 
dents enrolled in 'the courses. Tn the issue of May 15. 1936. of 
the Drake student paper some representative students were quoted 
as follows: 

1. I think the course was valuable ... it gives one a newer and 
broader understanding of present-day problems. I would take 
the course if tt were, offered next fall. 

2. I think if is the best course I took this semester. Cultural and 

educational benefits derived from contact with men of the 
caliber we have heard supersede that of any other course l 
have had. ,. ' l 

3. I think that it was an interesting course. Lecturers who had 
direct contacts'” with the contemporarv situations thev were 
discussing-were valuable. 

4. The lectures I heard were very interesting .... 1 would 
advise students to enroll because of information on current dav 
affairs they don't get in other courses. 

• ,-v. * 

The testimony of the Drake professors in charge of the courses 
may next be adduced in evidence. •« 


.Says Dr. Hcrliert Bohlman: 

From the standpoint of interesting students who were enrolled, 1 
iK’lieve the course was a great success. Although they did not 
read as widelv in the suggested references as Fhad hoped, still • 
from the conversations which I had v ith members of the class I am 
positive that they did read political and economic news items 
more regularly thah previously. 1 feel justified, therefore, in 
saving that the course was a success in stimulating an interest in 
current problems. 

' Dr. Frank Herriott reports: 

* 

The students in my group dealing with contemporary political 
problems indicated in two ways that they not only enjoyed but 
profited by the lectures they heard. First, I was impressed by the 
steady, alert attention which the students gave the various 
speakers. I need not tell you that when such interest is steadily 
manifested they think, they are getting something worth while. 
College students are rather difficult to hold to a high level of 
attention. Second, a number of students have voluntarily 
expressed themselves to me as having enjoyed the lectures very 
much. In general, therefore, I can expjess myself as believing 
the forum lecture series to he a success so fat as my own experi- 
ence and the reflection of the students indicate opinion. 

Dr. D. \\\ Morehouse, president of Drake University, says: 

Wc are more than delighted with 'the students’ response. We 
have two well-attended forums at 9 and 10 o'clock on Tuesday 
and Thursday. mornings. From the standpoint of ou^tudent 
body, it is a great success. Keen interest is taken by the students, 
especially since it entitles them to 2 hours-’ credit. Drake Univer- 
sity is grate fill for this opportunity and wishes to continue, its 
cooperation in every-way. 

OTHER COLLEGE PROGRAMS. 

Pt'RDt'E University, LaFayette, Ind. 

A program which integrates radio, classroom activity, and 
practical public performances has been inaugurated at Purdue. 

• Under this -plan, known as the “Hoosier Town Haft", students 
, enrolled in public discussion and argumentation classes receive 
classroom instruction on the .principles and techniques, of dis- 
ctrikion and argumentation. Specific subjects of current interest 
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are presented by the class professors, followed by general class-* 
room discussion of the issues involved. Student panels are formed 
to discuss social, political, and economic issues in 'connection 
with th*ir study of the theory and practice uf discussion and 
argumentation. ' 

. CLASSROOM DTSCt'SSION BROADCAST 

Once each week these classroom discussions are picked up 
direct from_the classroom and broadcast from the univrrsitv 
radio station WBAA. In relating this instruction to a .sjxTilic 
subject of current interest, a different question is discussed 
each week. 

STCOF.MS I K At) COMMI'MTY FOKl'MS 

■ • 

To afford practical experience in the practice of their studies, 
selected students are called upon to address and lead discussion 
at open forum meetings held jointly by various discussion groups 
in communities in the vicinitv of the university. Following^caclK. 
classroom broadcast the same subject covered in the classroom 
discussion is presented by two students from the class at these 
community forums during that same week. These students 
address and lead discussion at edch of the forum meetings in the 
communities visited. 

Thus the students not only receive practical experience in 
forum leadership, but the program encourages the organization 
of forums and discussion groups among both high-school students 
and adults in these communities. This arrangement affords 
Purdue students direct contact with -outside groups and gives 
them valuable experience which could not be derived through 
classroom study alone. 

Oberiin College, Oherlin, Ohio 

4 

Students in the department of public speaking at Oltcrlin 
present about 40 public forum debates on current political and 
economic questions before such ‘groups in northern Ohio as 
Rotary clubs, lodges, civic clubs, high-schools, Parent-Tcachcf 
Associations, church clubs, and other civic, professional, 'and 

-v - 
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religious organizations. At these meetings student panels 
usually discuss pro and con the issues involved in the topics 
selected for about an hour after which members of the audience 
participate in the general discussion through questioning the 
speakers and expressing their own views on the subject. A num- 
ber of the Oberlirl Department of Public Speaking attends these 
meetings and later criticizes the work of the student speakers. 
Following these meetings instruction and criticism of the way in 
which the students handled- the meeting is discussed in the class- 
room. According to William E. Utterback, of the public ^peak- 
ing department at Oberlin, students may secure academic credit 
for fife work if they like, but most of them prefer to carry it as 
extracurricular activity. 

Other discussion projects carried on-at Oberlin include mock 
political conventions and various intercollegiate student con- 
ferences on public affair;;. Each year the college brings many • 
speakers to the campus to disenss current political and economic 
questions. These addresses are usually followed by an informal 
forum discussion in which the students participate. 

Mii i s Com .EOF., Mu . i s Com f.of., Cai.if. 

Discussion groups are organized among students of the regular 
■ courses in government and international relations at Mills College. 
These groups constitute two open forums — the community forum, 
meeting on the first and third Mondays of each month, and 
the student forum, meeting on the second and fourth Mondays. 
The groups are organized with faculty advisors and offer student 
panel discussions of current political, social, and economic 
questions. Occasionally faculty members act as leaders presenting 
lectures covering some chosen subject and often dutside speakers 
arc invited to address the forum meetings. 

V 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

^ For a number of years the University of Missouri has conducted 
an open forum as an extracurricular student activity. This 
forum program is administered by a joint faculty-student board. 
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Here the debating society presents semimonthly major debates 
upon some social, political, or economic problem of current 
interest. Following the debate an open forum is conducted in 
which the students comprising the audience discuss the subject 
presented bv the debaters. 

Rockford ‘Cot i kc.k, Rockford, In., 

“The forum", a student organization f at Rockford, is composed 
of students actively interested^) public discussion of local and 
national interest. The function of the club is twofold: It carries 
on intercollegiate debates and arranges for the discussion of local 
questions before community organizations. The Forum tills ,, 
many requests from high schools in neighboring cities to present 
demonstration open forums and nondecision debates on economic 
and social questions. Members of-thc organization act as judges 
at high-school contests in public speaking. The organization 
has as its director and advisor a faculty member who assists in 
the selection and preparation of topics for presentation. 


Georgf. Washington, University, Washington, D. C. 

a 

A student experiment in government is thcGeorge Washington 
Union, a new legislative forum of 101 delegates elected from the 
student- body of the George Washington University. The union 
is dedicated to the study a ncT discussion of the dorpestic and foreign 
policies®^ the United States. 

The idep of a union was first conceived in the spring of 1936. 
A group ^f 12 students rtwjt and discussed ways and means of 
interesting ^George Washington University students in planned 
discussions of national and international affairs after the manner 
of the National Congress. Precedent for the idea was^ound in 
the. Oxford^and Cambridge Unions in England, and the Yale 
Political Ufcion in this country. Plans have been carefully 
carried forward. There have been speeches . by prominent 
leaders in American life, intramural debates have been held, 
pamjihjpts have been writter^and the press, both university and 
metropolitan, have commented at length on the union idea. 
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Ihe union, created in 1936, by a university-wide ballot, is 
composed of 101 members elected from the university student 
body on a J^asis of proportional representation. The union 
itself is corrfposed of three political parties — Right, Center, anfl 
Left, Briefly, the party of the Right stands for laissez-faire 
attitudes in public administration; the Center advocates some 
control through Government regulatory bodies; while the Left 
stands for social ownership and operation of natural resources 
and major basic industries. In campus-wide election, the Center 
captured 55 seats; the Left 24 seats; and the Right 22 seats. 

There are noteworthy features about the union: First, that its 
inception took place in the National Capital, the seat of the 
Government of the whole people; second, that the union is 
composed of three sepSw^te and distinct political factions, each, 
having an integrated social philosophy — this is significant in 
view of the changes occurring in the national political set-ups; 
third, that the union was elected on a basis of proportional rep- 
resentation; and fourth, that it is conducting its deliberations 
on a committee-system basis after the manner of the United States 
Senate. % 

It seems evident that the George Washington Union will not 
only provide an atmosphere and testing laboratory for the ac- 
quisition and exchange of ideas, but it will likely set up a mech- 
anism for obtaining practical experience in politics, parlia- 
mentary procedure, and group leadership. In a larger sense, 
the union will undoubedly stimulate a more thorough consider- 
ation of the basic factors which determine national policy; will 
awaken among college-trained people a keener sense of respon- 
sibility for intelligent and active participation in public affairs; 
and will arid students to acquire an appreciation of the values of 
citizenship. 

\ * 

9 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

In the spring of 1935 a unique program was set up in the 
University of California at. .Los Angeles, unique in that ‘it was 
managed entirely by the student-body organization, with the 
single stipulation thmthe list of subjects should be registered 
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with the university administration. Student speakers were used, 
usually in a panel discussion. Effort was made to avoid the 
usual sort of college debating, by the presentation of various 
aspects of the subject under discussion made more in the spirit 
of clarification of that point of view- with ay eye to subsequent 
discussion by the audience, than in the spirit of contest. 

Meetings wenTheld every 2 weeks, with an average attendance 
of from 150 to 250. The students who attended came with the 
intention of participating, and the discussions a'fter the presenta- 
tion by the scheduled speakers usually took up at least half of the 
time? in meetings which averaged more than 2 hours. Subjects 
dealt with ranged over a whole field of political and economic 
problems. Will Fascism come to America?, Will the Conserva- 
tive or the Radical Tendencies in the New Deal finally triumph?, 
What Philosophy Should the* College Student Accept — Conserva- 
tism, Liberalism, or Radicalism?, are typical examples. 

The fact that this forum evoked wide student interest, and that 
attendance was consistently high, shows clearly that it is possible 
to get college students to discuss important public issues among 
themselves. At this same university public forum programs with 
faculty and outside^ speakers have been scheduled, with no more 
success than the present program, if as much. The students 
proved to be alive to important issues, and were willing that the 
presentation precedent to their own discussion should be fhade 
by student speakers. 

Such a program has its difficulties, as borne out by experience 
in-Jhe University of California. While students arc willing to 
listen to other students, the studant speakers must be good, not 
only as speakers, but in their mastery of the material they are 
presenting. Subjects scheduled must be even more carefully se- 
lected than in a program where faculty or outsiders are featured, 
and where the presumption might be made that value can be 
obtained simply from passive listening, so fong as information 
of some sort is imparted. 

In the student forum each attendant knows that benefit can 
come only if the subject is important enough, and clear enough. - 
to warrant collective examination. Propagandists of the various 
“isms”, seeking to perver^ discussion into partisan harangues, 
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present another danger. They cannot and must not be sup- 
pressed, since their contribution is a vital one to any real exarq- 
’* ination of the issue. On the other hand they must not be per- 
mitted to monopolize the stage, if only for the very practical 
reason that rfieetings which degenerate in that fashion^ lose all* 
appeal to other students. * 

Finally, it is essential that unbiased discussion by the student 
leaders be secured. It was found that this required care in the 
selection of the student committee responsible for managing the 
forum, as well as care on the part of that committee in seeing to 
it that if the leaders presented purely descriptive or analytic talks 
they understood clearly what ground they were to cover, and 
seeing to it that if partisans were selected enough points of view 
j were set forth to make an objective picture. 

In thk Fkdkkai. DhmonstUaiion ( 'kvjkks 

In addition to the varied patterns of college forum organiza- 
tions suggested by the specific programs just described the aim of 
• the demonstration forum centers sponsored by the Office of 
Education may again be referred to. As a parf-otlhe Santa Ana, 
Calif., program, forums have been conducted each week at the 
two junior colleges located in Orange County;- The director of 
. the forum reports that the attendance at these meetings is made 
up of political science, sociology, and history students. The 
students attend one of the regular adult forums each week* follow 
up the discussion under the guidance of a faculty member 
during a regular classroom hour and in a third hour during the 
week meet again with the forum leader, whom they heard, in a 
reconsideration^ of the questions raised. By this approach two 
objectives'are served. First, the students acquire considerable 
information on both' sides of a current political or economic 
problem; and, second, a laboratory course in forum leadership 
and the techniques of group discussion is provided. 

In the seven county area serv.ed by the North Carolina project 
„ » there are nine colleges. Five have collaborated with the public 
forum administration in making available to their students a class 
in Techniques of Forum Leadership. Each class meets once a 
week for a 2-hour session. A regular forum is held during the first 
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hour and a half of the class session with leaders from the public / 
Mrum staff. The last half hour is devoted to an analysis of the ' 
procedures and techniques employed, by the leader and the 
reactions of the group to them. 

All of the adult forum programs maintained some kind of rcla- 
tions with the universities in the areas served by these special * 
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Xfgro Youth 'Forum, Atlanta, Ga. 

projects. The universities coop<4ated\in two ways. First, local 
professors and student panels contributed much to the regular 
acquit forums in the community. Second, the administrations 
and the study bodies introduced or extended the forum idea in 
Campus life. \ 

The University of VS'est Virginia conducted its own student 
forum, and is investigating plans for enlarging this type of pro- 
gram next year. Some of the adult forums were held in the uni- 
versity and attracted large numbers of students. The professors 
reported that the community-wide forums made real contribu- 
tions to their class work in the social sciences. 

The University of Minnesota not only cooperated with the com- 
munity-wide program in many ways, but has made plans for in- 
troducing summer and winter courses in forum leadership. 


Likewise, in Oregon, Washington, Texas, Georgia, California, 
Kansas, Colorado and Arkansas, various foruin activities were 
undertaken by colleges and universities in cooperation with the 
forum demonstration centers. Additional information about 
these programs can be obtained by writing to the Office of Educa- 
tion or to the administrator of the particular project in which one 
is interested. 

f 

' SUMMARY OF SURVEY 


The Office of Education sent a questionnaire to the heads 
of lil>eral arts colleges and universities asking them whether 
or not a forum program \yfts carried on at their school, cither 
formally or informally. One hundred and eighty-seven replies 
were received, and the following facts were digested from them. 

(1) One hundred and fourteen, or 61 percent, of, the 187 
colleges and universities reporting had forums. 

(2^ Of the 187 institutions answering: 104 were sponsored by 
sectarian bodies,’ of which 59, or 57 percent, had forums; 48 
by private groups of which 31, or 65 percent, conducted forums; 
35 by public agencies of which 24, or 69 percent, planned forums. 

(3) In the 114 institutions reporting forums, the management 
of the forum was shown as follows: 

• X umber 

^ of Jorums Percent 


Administration 10 9 

Fatuity. ^ . . . . 16 14 

Student body # 25 22 

F^ulty-student committee ‘ . 63 55 


(4) Sixty-eight percent of^these forums secured outside speakers. 
Of these the speakers were: 

r 

Percent 


Always paid * . 42 

Sometimes paid * * ^ 31 

Never paid • . . « . 27 


(5) College administration judged student interest in "forums a'g 


fdllows: 

Percent 

• \ ^ 47 

Average 37 

Fair • . . 10 

Poor . T 6 
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Division of student inter^M tabulated according to the manage- 
ment of the program showeer 

* r % , ' 

\ rrreem 

rorums sponsored by school administration ’ 50 

Forums sponsored by faculty . ? 32 

Forums sponsored by faculty-student committers .1 

Forums sponsored by student body . \ * 8 H 

(Sec pictorial graph.) 

* 

These figures orl student interest seem to demonstrate that those 
forums sponsored by the -administration alone arc considerably 
less successful than those sponsored by faculty, faculty-student, 
or student committees. Students also. seemed somewhat more 
yitcrc<#ed in outside speakers than they were in speakers selected 
from the faculty. 

Th£ survey summarized above brought with it many letters and 
started much correspondence between the Office of Education 
and university leaders interested in the forum program. Itfe mzfin 
value lies not in what it proves or indicates about forum6 in uni- 
versities and colleges. The supportingevrdence seems to bear out 
the figures taken from the questiohnaire which show that t^c 
college*, and universities are not reaching the majority of the 
students with planned forum discussions of current affairs. But, 
in addition, the- iptertst^of administrators and professors in de- 
veloping more adequate programs of this' type has been greatly 
stimulated. New plans are being' .reported ,to us constantly. 
\hcse reports put the Office of Education in position to' be. of 
greater service to schools of higher education. The forum coun- 
seling service has been organized for this purpose. ' 

In the future, the trends ahti developments of forurfls in col- 
leges may be surveyed with milch more profit than at present. 
For this purpose a more comprehensive survey would have to be 
organized, and Can prdbably be carried forward best by the Higher 
Education Division of the Office which is regularly engaged *in 
gathering factual material about university programs. 
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. « CHAPTER IV 

% . * 

FORUM PLANS FOR YOUTH ON 

COMMUNITY-WIDE BASIS 

• - 

Thus far we have given consideration to various types of high- 
school and college forum programs. To round out our discussion 
of Forums for Young ^People there remains the description of 
^ community-wide programs organised with particular attention 
to the needs of the out-of-school grOu^\Ap suggested iri -chapter 
A (see p. 3) this group may roughly include persons, between 18 
and 30 .years of age, who, although associated with older people 
in .most of iheir activities arc, nevertheless, group conscious and 
vitally concerned with the solution ofproblems which bear with 
particular pressure upon theih future .happiness and security. I t 
is a fact that while both in- and out-of-school young people will 
attend fcdult forums and to some extent participate .in the -meet- 
ings, community-wide 'forum programs are most successful when 
special forums scheduled in which problems ofspccial interest 
to youth can be faced and discussed more frankly and freely than 
in a group of widely varying ages. 

Youth forums are discussed here not with a view to discouraging 
the participation of young peoplb in regular adult forums but 
rather in the belief that discussion experience secured by young 
people in forums of their dwn will enhance the value of contribu- 
tions made in 'the adult meetings. As one of our correspondents 
pyts it, in the age group to which the youth forums appeal arc 
those “who are not yet so ppinionatgd that they cannot be stimu- 
lated to use critical judgment. They need the forum as a means 
of orientation into civic life — with which they are nbt yef familiar. 
They want to be informed; they are eager to discuss, but they 
like to be associated jvith people of their own ages and interests. 
They Iikfe t’o have a part in running things.” ~ V 
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In this chapter \vc shall consider (1) several examples of 
successful community-wide youth forums, (2) suggested topics, 
(3) desirable discussion procedures, (4) promotional aids, and 
(5) wavs and means by which young people may contribute .to 
and share in the meetings of community-wide adult forums. 

SUCCESSFUL YOUTH FORUMS ’ * 

• Two of the most successfut youth forum programs reported to 
this Office were conducted in'Milwaukce, Y\'is., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Milwaukee during a 4-month’S program 42 youth 
forums were hejd with' an average attendance at each of 1 70. 1 

The program was committed to the, following objectives: 

.J./,/MakC current Social issues seem real and important to young 
' . peopfe. ' . 

2. Supply new and reliable facts and information. _ f 

3. Build attitudes of tolerance for new and unfamiliar ideas t, 

critical examination of ideas, both new and old' before acrep 
ancc. ' 

4. Develop confidence and poise in young people through self- 
expression and participation. ... 

5. Help toward a realization of the complexity of social problems 
and the necessity for seeking more than “slogan” solutions. 

"6. . Awaken an in fetes t in extensive and purposeful re'ading. 

Carefully compiled -bibliographies were given out at .ever v 
' youth forum. ' 4 

7. Make a wide appeal to yoilth of every- class, race, religion, 
degree of education, and economic status to meet together 
,'Ufor a democratic discussion. of the. common problergs that 
’ Vr require a common solution. $ \ 

The program \yas planned and orgarifzcd.with advice and assist- 
ance <#Vyouth forum committee on w'hich^jromincnt educators, 
and representatives of the various youth groups in the community 
were imiTSd^sfcrve. Five forum centers were eventually estab-’ 
lished, thr.ee is .school buildings, one in'a CCQ eampj and ope'in 
the Courthoyse. Meetings were held weekly and topics were 
selected which “followed the headlines.” ' 

■ ' ’*• ' *• -V Y .* 

} The descriptive material on the Milwaukee youth forums is taken from 
the reports of \V alter ^-.Nighols, director of the Milwaukee public forum, 
and Jack- Teller, ‘a member of ihc forufn sta'fl*" in charge of youth forums.* 
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lit" Minneapolis a somewnat similar program/ was offered. 
Throughout a 9*months adult'forum program special 'meetings 
were he^JTor youth. The youth forum co’inmittee or executive 
council as it was called, assumed responsibility for arousing in- 
terest and support among young people's organizations artdtiided 

in the selection of subjects and speaker;. Meetings were held in 

% 

three centers each week at 8 o'clock. In addition three special 
city-wide meetings were sponsored bv'\he executive council. A 
special institute for youth meetings was held prior to, the 
opening °of the series in ordef to train student chairmen and 
to demonstrate the various-discussion techniques which might he 
employed. 

At the close of the year's program the director of the Minneap- 
olis forum, .Katherine Kohler^ has the following suggestions, to 
make: 

(1) First of all — youth forums, like adult forums, should not be an 
overnight growth. They should be started in a^small way, 
ind built up as the demand for them increases. TVith such a 

* large project, after the first burst of curious interest in a “big 
thing” dies down, there is not enough genuine interest 'to 
sustain good, substantial forums. People must be educat.cd 
gradually .to the idea. - * 

( 2 ) Youth should help choose speakers and topics. The experi- 
'Vnent this year has shown that youth must have a part iij the 

selection of topics and in the planning of meetings as well 
as in' publicizing the program. Although- neither -Speaker . 
nor topic geeds to be essentially different for youth groups 
than foradtllts* it is important that the young people feel that * 
they have had some part in the planning.' 

(3) Need fop trained chaifmen. There is of course a great need? 
for trained and skillful young chairmen. A training session 

•<= such as the institute that waS held should be mac!e a regular 
part of the year’s program. Needless to say it. is almost im- 
possible to have good panels or symposiums unless the mem- 
l>ers are trained on the forum techniques. 

(4) Necessity for good leaders. As for forum* leaders, age has 
little to, do with 'their success.. Young forum leaders have 
not alwa^been. as successful as older ones have. The re- - 

Zf ' quifemeots for a good speaker for youth groups arc much the 
, same as for an adult atldience. Some of the requirements 
, * especially stressed are: • _ 

,, 0 (a) He must know his subject thoroughly. 
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bj He must be able. to lead a*discussion skillfully as well as 
to speak well. 

< c ; Above all he must be human. 

(d) He must talk across 'not down to Jiis audience. 

(e) He must relate his topic to the lives and experiences of 
. his audience. 

(f) Ht*.-«hould speak not like a walking encyclopedia but 
iike a' thinking, living human being, enlivening his 
talks with personal experience and anecdote. 

fg),He must maintain a friendly attitude. Young people 
especially seem to resent the teacher attitude on the 
part of the speaker. , 

(h) Youth seems to demand a well-kfjft argument. Al- 
though they enjoy wit and humor they dislike having 
the speaker make an obvious attempt to' be amusing 
ahd entertaining. m / 

To use a homely metapftor they want \heir food to 
taste good, to be well seasoned, but most of all they 
want something to “chaw on", something they can put 
their teeth into. The speaker w ho comes with the idea 
of putting in an evening “entertaining the kids” falls 
flat. « 

f5) Need for reaching unorganized youth. There has not been 
enough attendance by young people not connected with any 
' club or organization. Advertising in factories, stores, and 
offices should perhaps be stressed more in the future. At any 
’ rate youth meetings offer a wide field for experimentation. 

There are fine possibilities for developing a post school edu- 
‘ .rational agency that will hdlpYo orient the young man and 
woman into the complex economic, social, poetical, and cul- 
tural life of our time. • ' • 


. . SUGGESTED TOPICS 

” ••*-**• 1 - • ^ 
Subjects discussed'in the youth forum meetings ‘cover the same 

w ide variety of fields apparent in adult forum schedules. There 
is corypderable interest in questions affecting international rela- 
tions, particularly war and peace. Subjects prJjye a greaterjactor 
in attracting audiences than the prominence or the* speaker, in 
almost every’ case a special attempt is made in the, wording and 
treatment of the topic to bring out\ts particular application t6 
youth. The type and variety of questions discussed in these 
youth forums is indicated by the sample lisvjC^re tabulated: 
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Speak?- 
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•J. H. 1 -... h-.u. c-, - 4 r. - 

: I •:»?•. •>• . : K .hr--- 

A — r. .r ( * * . b .*»•*" uc-- I 3 , .rr.i'rr 
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C r*.rr.r* fc *. 

r*; ~* . * K> t? . I Vrr. v •mPt:* - .rc* 
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Republic*”, 
eta*;.. Sxj.il- 


Md 


H«,f P a '•*'*. * a Right t-i Their 
t'lr.ldrerw F arr.ing*? 


Ma*. 12 ^ ha'. Hd< Rellsnon to Otfcr 


Mdf . 1 


Apr. 


Ap*. 


What I ^ *es R i«irr«» Rc*p 

* t -.thr 


W h.*’ i* tr.e f .t -r< 
Kdvi^l P* bicrr. J 


i Amcru/i 


A" l - - .perati\c* th*\Va> < ‘ut? 
Apr. lb Alcohol — F.jn<>r I* oily: 


1 .*1 M.-.k Sv,*e 
>* Pi-; . r \\:i v -r 
•1 ‘ • K.»r i*.5’.*e S-w-eta-y/^V-jj.i*; 

C -mm .* \\ ;*con$in. 

)< Fh x 'h:,-d% S *v ;».:»* *Lak>jr 

<i:-i x’c i r ( r \ r r r. 1 • 't>, 

' u -‘ IV. Saf:-. .rl K. k, ed .vdii^n depart- 
rrt,Sv?Tc 4 I^CMlew. 

Au::c* kf •••.>, miv.dCf,, Women’s 
I}ep.j-:m-nt. Fr*t \Vj«coa>:a Na- 
!; -r.a! Bark. 

-1' *IV. I* ’ w. p-e^idem, Webster 

A "r»r 

A'» .r H. I *.e‘. rVd jrcretar-. , NT- 
*■• K-v't..* Ay**ciati< -n. \. 

\ . t\ 

P'* M. W. F i* r\. p--* r.c I n.irWf' of 
B •«*. n St .:r. M iwa .kpc. 

Martin Z-jn»*ki, StuJrr.f ai th- \ % ,. 
:i .r.al Sch- 

1*4 ■ i ie -ec Trie-. Heii f the i au! «h 

IVra'tmrnt S’-te Travnc-* *CI- 

Irvr , 

W:! : iam Kelley, Prr-.de* t • f \I;iwau- 
kre I'rbar, I>rafti;e. 
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I h;*>t r> , 

' lr;ser»i 

t y • 

i V\ 4‘hiritf; •• . 
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*H mer C, 

C 

hare> , hat.kr* 

. ev«n** 

m.»r. Cu 

■ 

' tu J. 


j ih.ii Vw 

■.i’e. 

a«th •: a- d 

lec: arcr. 

Health 

Kxi 

:er.M Se'vite 

Nash- 


\ tiler, Tenn. 

# !>:. Herntart He^<•. »ia^ ph> *iciar.‘, 

C Lmbu Hospital. 

^ ' *lp*. n Cl“5e, auth -r and lecture.*, 
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WISCONSIN AVKN'l K SCH(K)1.— Comi.iurJ j 

* 

t Date 

Apr. 'll 

Subjects 

1 >>•<•« the Supreme Court Need 
Reform? 

Attend 
a nee 

14' 

• 

Sprakr* 

•|>r. John Stratton, head of depart- 
ment economics. Illinois College. q 

Dr. Paul Mundie, head of social, 
science department, Marquette 
University. 


STKCBKN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL || 

Mar. 12 

I X > Consumer Cooperatives Work? 

120 

•I)r. J. 11. both. . r 

• 


V 

•Col. \ ictor A. Rule. lecturer, secretary 
Consumers’ League. 

Mar. 19 

• 

Music— Old and New 

106 

•Manoah 1/eide-Tedrsco, composer and 
conductor. 

Apr. 2 

Can the Cnitcd States Stay out of j 

1S5 

•Dr. Flbba Dalin. 


War’ 

m 

Dr. George Hunt, professor of history, ) 

University of Wisconsin. 

Apr. 9 

Do Machines Make Jobs or Take 1 

**•! A* 

172 

% 

Manfred Olson, professor physics at f 

Milwaukee State Teachers College. 1 


1 

j 

* Arthur H. Jojies. • j 

Apr. 16 

W hat Ha< Religion t- * Offet Youth.' ?_ 

210 

i Father Paul Tanner, Catholic priest. * 

. 

1 

i 



'Herman Levitz, instructor. Temple 
!* School. • 

• Rev. Robert Kads, Baptist minister. 

Apr. 23 

Does the Supreme Court Need ! 
Reform? 

212 

•Dr. John Stratton, 
j Dr. Paul Mundie. 

Apr. 30 

Race Relations in Milwaukee 

0 

ids 

George Teter. 

William Kelley. | 

r* 

DOVI-.R STRKI-T SCHOOI. j 

Mar. 12 

l iulrr Whii.li ^.rn WftlJ V. ...ih " 
HavcMlcst Opportunity? 

i 

1 

7 * 

• 

Thomas Byrne. • 

George Morton, Republican Party. 

Carl Minkley. 

Leon Kaplan. 

Joe F.hrhardt. ' 

Mar* lo 

Arc Cooperative* the W ay ( hit? . . 

V \ 

1 

J. D. i^glloy, executive secretary. Fruit 

Association. (Dealers.) . . 




•Dr. Kbba Dalin. 

Apr. 2 

1X» Machines Make Jobs or Take 

52 

MaAfred Olson. 

* 

Job.? ' ^ 


'Arthur H. Jones. * 

* . ^ Apr. o 

What is the Future of America'^ 
Racial Pmbfem? 

56 

George Teter. 
William Kelley. 

Apr. 16 

* # 

Shall We Pack the Court? J 

260 

*l)r. JoKn Stratton. r - 

4 


•Homer C. Chaney. w j : 

' * Staff fn/um leaders. Other speaker* arc forum- 

minded i 

i fti/.cns w ho served wit hunt lompcnaattnn. 

4 
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Youth forums — Subjects discussed — Milwaukee, Ifn. — Continued 
IXAKR STRKKT SCHlX)I. -CommueJ 


Date . 
Apr. 23 

Apr. 30 

.Subjects 

\ttend 

atice 

1 o 

u) 

t 

Speakers 

x 

C an the Cnited Stairs Stay out of 
| War’ 

1 « 1 

Are Depression* Caused by the 
Profit System? t 

Mr**. C hull mi M. Barr, - Secretary. 
Women's 'International Dacje f. »r 
Peace and Freed* »rt\. t . v 

Dr. John k, Warren, forme’r profess* *r 
«-f history at Marquette l nixersin. 
'•Walter J. Millard, secretary. National 
1 Municipal League. 

Dr. Myron \ . Baxter, former S*Aiuli*t 
mayor of West Alii* 

4 



BUT MOl ND-HoNl Y 

CRKF.K CCC CAM I* 

Mar. 

11 

Has ^ • nit h a Future? 

* 

.w 

1*. W. \ an Dyke, attorney and well* 





» known It *cal speaker. 



* 


•J. ). Wald, Junior Chamber ..1 



• 

• 

Commerce. 

Mar. 

is 

Do Machines Cause Cnemploy- 

47 ; 

Manfred Olson. 



ment? 


Arthur H. J«»nes. v 

Mar. 

2> 

Youth’s Greater Opportunity- - 

2 ; 

Max Kaplan, research director, Mil- 



Citv « »r Country? 


waukee Public Forum. 





Kenneth (»otf, progressive south 



1 


leader, Walworth Count). 

ApK 

1 

Help V »nr*»elf t • • a J* *b 

1‘> 

W allace. R. Harris, project cinrihee: . 





WPA. 

Apt. 

2 

What the Forests Mean t« > Me 

11 

Rudolph Oabow, l\ S. Forest Service. 





Assistant Chief « »f Information. 



WIStONSIX AVKNIT. 

SCHOOL 

May 

7 

Ss^Jcn: W here Youth Can I ind 

41° 

•WilfrevJ L. Husband, famed globe- 



a Job. 4 

1 

trotter and lecturer. 



(natural color rruftion picture.) 


Mrs. Husband, in native Swedish cos- 





tume, operates the projector. 

May 

21 

W ill Kun»pe >i«ht Again? 

17> 

*Dr. J. Martin Kjot'Sche, professor of 



t Debate.) 


history, Milwaukee State Teachers 

* 




College, 



w 


•Dr. Fred Ingvoldatad, Kuropean 



9 

* * 


traveler and observer, nationally 



1 

1 


known forum leader. 

May 

28 

The Plow That Broke the Plains 

05 | 

Max Kaplan, director, research d«% 



(talking motion pittnre.). 


part ment, Milwaukee Puhdrv 


i 

• 

; j 

1 

Forum. ^ # , 


* 


•Staff forum leader*. Other *peaker» are forum- minded citizen* who irrvcJ without compensation. 
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fVe Suhjec’s 

.•Vtnid- - 

aikC ( 

vSprakt's 

/!..>$ * ■ Y'titph a r j J America‘s Future 

128 

•Howard Y. Williams, member of th** 
American I/cgmn and world-wide 
traveler. 

May 21 Sweden: Where Y\u;th Can Fi* d 
a J-k 

417 

•Wilfred L. Husband. 

May 28 WVd 1 ■ urojnr Fight Attain? 

> 

201 

*Dr. J. Martin Kdotschr. ^ 

•Dr. FreJ W. Imtv. .KLtaJ. 


• Id 


\-H)\ I K STRICT SCHOOL 


NLy ~ The Incredible Y ourii of Eur^'p . . fo 

May 2 1 The Plow That Broke the Plains. . 52 , 

May ,2s * J Iu^t3ic Second World W ar Hemin 4' 

in Spain * 


*Dr. Fred W7 IngvoldstaJ. 

Peter Walruven, Resettlement Admin- 
istration txecuti\ e, and M.i \ hapla n. 

*I)r. 1- than Colton, authority on na- 
tional and international allairs. 
Has traveled in more than 40 foreign 
countries and Colonies. 


Cot KT Hoi SK hikl MS 


Apr. lb What Can Ctmperuii w* Mean t 
Me? 

Apr. 2' Inferiority Complrxrs. . . 

MaV* 6 # j E dhcation for Parr!;t|ii* ij 


37* M)r. Fbba Dalin. 

12' •liafry- £*\ Myers, psychologist, trachri , 

a n t lit <r. ’ 

3<4I *Alma L. Binzel, widely known le*.- 
* Hirer, MufheCs fortiiji leader. 


•StatH-rum leudrj-i. < h her speakers atef .rum-minded c itizens whotmed without compensate »n. 

y . : ■’ SI MM ARY 

42 ;r.-tal attendance 7,153 


♦ > • 

Youth Forums.. 

Speeches ify statT leaders ... . 
Speeches by local person- . 


2S Atrrapr ^tendance l6\C %S 

- 4S 


desirable' disglssiox proceuvre 

• 

Directors agree that meetings should be no shorter than 1 hour 
and npt longer than 2 hours, and whenever possible run in series 
on related topics dealt with by the same leader. Etvcna Miller, 
director of the Seattle Public Forum, estimates the ideal youth 
forum group its one with art attendance of about 75. 
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J 'uuth Panel , 
to cxprc* 


Forum , Green wow/ Schm>U Seattle 

• • 

ss their own ideas, opinion*, and points 


are encourau 
of view. 

Other centers find the panel-discussion method more suited 
to their purposes. The leader shares the first half of the period 
with the members of a student panel who have preparation, 
for the v disfussUm and who arc selected to represent as many 
points of view as possible. It should be noted that unlike school 
debaters'such panel members present points of view honestly and 
not artificially held. # 

•_ Katherine Kohler, director of- the Minneapolis Public Forum, 
• believes that the symposium method is particularly successful 


Different meetings employ different procedures. Some centers 

use the lecture-discussion approach with the leader taking half the 

period to present the background and essential facts of the issue 

under consideration. The balance of the period is devoted to 

free discussion. Questions inav be asked, of course, but students 
^ % 4 7 
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in youth forums. By this method several sides of the issue under 
discussion are presented in short 10- or 15-minute speeches 
followed by open discussion. Miss Kohler also emphasizes the * 
importance of having a young person act as chairman at a youth* 
meeting. In Minneapolis both rotating, and permanent chair- 
men were tried and the consensus at the end of the year was that 
the same chairman serving the same group throughout the year 
% becomes adept a\ handling the forum audience and introduces 
desirable continuity in the forum series. 

PROMOTIONAL AIDS 

Forums for young people which arc held entirely apart from 
the regular school program, if they are to be successful, must be 
1 promoted with* special care and thoroughness. As the youth 
forum director in Milwaukee, Jack Telfer, puts it: 

A good program is not enough. A hall is filled with y^ung 
people not by the enjoyment of stimulating speeches and discus- 
sion onGe they are present, but by their enthusiasm for what 
they expected to experience. Of course the recollection of a good 
forum is the best possible stimulation to attend another, but even 
recollection must be awakened. For that reason an effective 
appeal mlist constantly be made to all gorups. Attendance seems 
chiefly a problem in promotion. 

Since promotion and publicity are so essential to the success of 
the forums, we have placed the chief emphasis of our work upon 
it through the following meant* ' 

1 . Getting the same crowd back. — It is easy to set good records 
if the “customers” return, hopeless if reliance must be placed 
upon new ones each week. Therefore, we do everything to 

. establish friendly, informal, personal relations with as many 
as possible. 

2. .Mimeographed fliers. — Widely distributed with fresh design ' 
&nd color each week. They are always prepared in time to 
send home with each member of*the audience. Many schools 
are supplied with enough for teachers’ boxes and sometimes 
for each pupil. The Library and the “Y’s” take Several . 
hundred. 

3. Attractive posters. — These have been placed in schools, 
shops, employees’ rooms', libraries, and churches. All are of 

’ cardboard and have spaqe for insertion of the current flier 
which is mailed to these locations each week. 




4. School publicity. — Through announcements over' address 
systems, and in classes; by interviews and formn report in the 
school papers: encouragement of students to base themes, 

. speeches, and class reports on the Youth Forum topics; 

personal promotion among principals and teachers is well 

rewarded. . * 

» 

5. Youth advisory committee. — Has consisted of about 8 real 
workers drawn from schools and vocations. . Cordial relations 
have existed between this group And the Director, resulting 

• in many council meetings and effective coordination in pro- 
motion schemes. 

y 

•Functions:- 

A. Promote the Youth Forums in own school or group with 
fliers, announcements, news stories, and personal 

• “plugging.” . # f 

B. Organization Jof a speakers' bureau to invade new' fields 

• with short, well-prepared promotional talks. 

• C. Counsel — discussing objectives, difficulties, and sub- 
jects frankly,® and giving whole' hearted criticism and ■* 

support. ' 

D. Service — the chairman of this committee, a higb-school 
senior, has served as^chairman for one of the largest • 
youth forums jwith great credit. Other members have 
acted as efficient ushers and messengers. 


6. Personal contacts.— While the importance of this activity 
was recognized from the start, a new place has been found 
for it as a result of reecnt experiments. Some anxiety was 
felt about the attendance at th6 forum on “Alcohol” so to 
counteract the possible drop, we listed all persons and organi- 
zations known to be keenly interested in this topic. Calls in 
pertfbn and by telephone resulted in an increased attendance 
for that one forum and in addition to later forums from groups 
never before interested. Since then, when wedeature a 
speaker or subject of particular appeal to a certain group, 
such as a church, patriotic society, labor organization, 
specialized school, or racial group/we seize the opportunity 
'to gain their support and cooperation* in promoting the 

meeting. * 

7. Radio and newspaper. — Weekly announcements over r local 
radio stations. Schedules and occasional write-iups of youth 
forums in the city papers. Neighborhood weeklies have 
been Very generous in devoting news space and editorials to 
publicizing and encouraging the Youth Forum. 


r 
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OTHER TYPES OF YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

In the- discussion of ways and means for promoting youth 
forums it is of course apparent that much "•of our material has 
been drawn from centers in which a full-time, paid forum organi- 
zation has had personnel with which to plan and promote the 
programs. The question may well be raised as to how this is 
going to be done ip communities without Federal demonstration 
forums to carry the load of leadership and personnel required. 

Several suggestions would seem to be in order. In commuty- 
* ties where school forums are scheduled as a part of the regular 
school program it is a logical extension of this activity to sched- 
ule some meetings with a broader audience appeal’ as a service to 
out-of-school young people’s groups. This can be done at do 
great financial cost. For example, in Milwaukee two-thirds of 
the leadership service in the youth forums was volunteered by 
public-spirited lawyers, doctors, teachers, and businessmen in the 
community. 

In other* communities where an adult forum program is al- 
ready under way the youth forum may be introduced as a supple- 
mentary activity. Thus from Newton, “Mass., VValtSr M. Taylor, 
executive secretary of the Newton Community Forum, writes 
that young people in the schools and colleges of New’ton are repre- 
sented in the adult forum organization by a junior forum com- 
mittee composed of some 35 young men and women chosen by 
appointment. ^ 

Members of this junior coipmiuee serve on the’senior commit- 
tees of the^prum organization and assist in planning and pro- 
ofing the fo\m program. Mr. Taylor reports that as.^a result 

this cooperative effort 25 percent of the audiences are made up . 
of young people who at tivply participate in the discussion follow- * 
ing the forum leader’s remarks. 

Other-centers have used panefc composed of young people w ho 
have irtade a special study of the topic under discussion in their 
own discussion groups and who then»appCar in the adult forum 
as panel members to help bring out the chief issues at stake. 

It may be argued that none of these more or less makeshift 
programs are entirely satisfactory. The point is that they at 
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least constitute a start toward providing educatio^il opportuni- 
ties to the recently out-of-school young people’s group who per- 
haps more than any other section of our population need the 
forum as a means of orientation in the responsibilities of active 
citizenship. Moreover, such c(|&rts deserve added commenda- 
tion because they make some small contribution to the provision 
of a community-wide program of education which looks upon' the 
in-school years as only one segment of a process of learning which 
must go on year in and year out if present-day political and 
economic dilemmas are to be resolved democraticallv. 
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VITALIZED COMMENCEMENTS 
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Recent innovations looking toward the vitalizing of high-school 
and college commencement exorcises have aroused so much in- 
terest and comment that it has seemed yvise to Include a- detailed 
description of at least two of the^xperiments, v^hich have been 
reported to this Office. Both were attempted for the first time in 
June 1936, one at the Central High School in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the other at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. In 
both commencements the traditional f^gram with an imported 
speaker was abandoned in favor of a panel discussion in which 
members qf the graduating class participated. 

Kalamazoo, \lich. — The subject to the consideration of which 10 
graduating students addressed themselves was, What Should 
Edycation Be? The discussion, which took place on the stag? 
about tables facing the audience, assumed the nature of an open 
public hearing, with a membei^of the Central High School 
faculty, presiding. ^ \ 

Superintendent Hunt, of the Ka^mazoo schools, reports as 
. follows on the preparation^fonthc papel: 

In preparing for the commencement 'panel discussion four or 
five meetings previous to the selection of the panel itself were 
held. In attendance at these meetings j^vere 50 or 60 graduating 
seniors and several high-school counselors. At these meetings 
the students discussed extemporaneously the subject,.. What 
High School Has Done For Me. Permanent selection to panel 
membership was made on a basis of both thought content and 
presentation, and a group of 10 graduating seniors was finally 
selected To work with this group and to act as chairman <5f 
the panel a high school counselor was seledtcd. This group of 
1 1 then held several meetings, and out of an early meeting came 
* the decision to select as the panel topic the question, What 
Should Public Education Be? % ' • , 
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i To aid the students in discussion of the subject, copies of the 
published goals-. of public education in Michigan as formulated 
in 1935 by the Michigan Educational Planning Commission 
were made available. In part the actual panel discussion cen- 
tered about these goals, being supplemented naturally Ity the 
students’ own experience apd ‘reactions. 

f In commenting on the way in which the discussion was planned 
and supervised. Mr. Nevins, the panel chairman made these 
observations. r - ... 

I irt^etfered as little as possible, either in reaching live decision 
o¥ in censoring argument, wishing to preserve all I could of 
spontaneity and nautral expression. At first some of the students 
were inclined to ride their hobbies of criticism, being rather alb 
inclusive in thcicJftjhodasrrf, but after a full and free session in 
which they blewfef steam to their complete content, I asked 
them if that \Vas;the type of program they wished to present at 
commencement. OC course, they saw tlTe point and from then 
on’ we had nothing buta serious effort to discuss the topic to the 
best of their .Sewral abilities. * _ « : 

Thc^nly part of the discussion deliberately staged or planned 
*'in advance was the beginning. We arranged that the opening* 1 
-'‘staterruljjtt was to be made,.ftom there on it was to he impromptu. 

1 had asked, certain members to prc'parc to take the lead in dlW 
enssing certain topics, so that there-would be a minimum of 
awkward pauses in- moving from one point to another, but that 
• -was as far as the preparation of ’ speeches went.'- Familiarity 
. with the topics was engendg^cd by the preliminary' meetings, 
"it»ut no. two of the discussions wbre alike.' , 

This sort of program has much to recommend it. It gives th’e 
community a* graphic-idea gf tlic quality of thinking being done 
by students, and it gives the commencement exercises back to 
those to whom it belongs. Many commencement speakers have 
little of permanent value to offer to either the students 6r their 
adult audience. The panel, on the other handj through t its 
novelty, 1 and through its peed for rather wide preparation on the 
part of a large proportion of the graduating class, heightens the 
interest of both audience and students. - ^ 

University of North' Carolina . — The principal speaker, John W. - 
Studebaker, Commissioner of EdUcajion, spoke, scarcely 20 
> minutes, converting the occasion into a public forum by calling 
on four members of the graduating class and one undergraduate* 
to suggest \pdividual prbgramsjor the future development- of the 
Nation." — •*- j». 

The idea behind the program waS.lo understand what young 
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America, as represented by a student panel, is thinking most 
about at the present time and what social and economic objec- 
tives it has in mind. 

Choosing as their subject Where Do We Commence? 
members of the panel outlined the points which they thought 
should be the beginning of efforts to promote a just moral code. 
•Speaking for approximately 45 minutes, student members of 
the panel sketched some of their objectives for social improve- 
ment and discussed problems involved in achieving their goals. 

The procedure followed in planning the program was as 
follows: 

About 10 days before the commencement exercises, copies of 
the leader's opening remarks outlining certain general questions 
urnwing out of the topic under discussion were stent to the mem- 
Iters of the panel. It was suggested that each member think 
through these questions without consulting the other students on 
the panel and without preparing a formal speech setting forth 
his ’position.’ The following suggestions to panel members were 
made bv Commissioner Studebaker: / 

A. Read the opening remarks of the leader to become familiar 
with the general background to l>e given for the discussion. 

R. Cist a few major objectives which you fetl should be included 
in a program for the future of our Nation. 

('.. Consider how these objectives may Ik* stated clearly and con- 
cisely. 

1). Idstthenfin the order of importance as you see them, realizing 
that there will not be time to make all of the points which 
might be suggested for a program of national progress. 

K. Ask yourself these questions about your points: 

( 1 ) Are they mutually exclusive, really different purposes? 

( 2) Why do 1 feel that each purpose is vital to American 
progress? 

( A) Can they be realized through the machinery of self-gov- 
ernment? 

(4) VVhat are the obstacles that seem to be in the way of the 
adoption of your objectives? 

• Note. — The discussion will not be organized on these 

points in this order. These questions are merely sug- 
gested, as a means for” clarifying your own concepts. 

F. The discussion will be divided up somewhat as follows: 


Minutfs 

( 1) Opening remarks by the leader 20 

(2) Statement of objectives by panel .12-15 
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1 3), Discussion in improving democratic machinery of 
developing ways and means of assuring greater ef- 
ficiency in self-government in attacking our major 
problems; the role of public education and of cdu- 


) cated men and women in preserving democracy . 2<» 

(4) Conclusion by leader 3 


Total f . 63 

G. Procedure on point F. — (2) statements of ol^btives: 

When I have finished my opening statement I shall rail on 
one member pftcr another on the panel to submit two or three 
objectives they would like to include in a program for social 
improvement. 

' I will appreciate it if each one will list flic points he wishes 
to make and exchange points of view in a* preliminary panel 
conference the day before commencement. These points can 
be brought together under various headings to comprise a 
general outline of this section of the discussion. 

In addition to this I will appreciate it if you will write a 
one-sentencc statement of each objective on a 3 by 5 card. 

When you have stated your, objectives prior to the discus- 
sion, you can then hand me the card containing your state- . 
ments. 

H. Procedure on point F. — (3) the discussion: 

Having spent 12 to 15 minutes in a presentation of your 
objectives, we will turn our attention to the discussion of the 
question “Where Do We Commence?" and take'the remaining 
time to exchange views on the .problems involved in carrying 
forward any program of social improvement within the frame- 
work of democracy or under some other conception of social 
organization which any memlier of the panel may wish to 
propose and defend. Some of .the questions which may arise 
in this discussion are suggested below: t 

(1 ) Does our democratic system need special attention by the 
oncoming generation if we arc to achieve solutions to 
public problems by the process of majority consent? 

(2) Are there any discernible threats to the democratic in- 

stitutions df civil liberty, academic freedom, etc., in ^ 
America? < *. 

(3) What role must public education assume in creating a 
more enlightened public opinion? Should public schools 
deal with current controversial questions? 
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(4) Should educated men and women take an active part in 
public affairs; in public discussion of current issues? 

(5) What important steps should be t*aken by persons inter- 
ested in strengthening self-government? 

(6) There seems to be a tendency to avoid the discussion of 
the more basic social and economic problems. Why is • 

* this and how can the tendency be overcome? 

(7) What can be done about such problems as “machine 
politics”, bribery of public representatives, or other 
pi\£iices which discredit and impede democratic action? 

(8) Is it necessary for the college graduates to go on studying 
public affairs, or is a college education sufficient to enable 
them to pass intelligent judgments on problems as they 
arise in the future? How shall they pursue such a study 
of public affairs, if they should? 

* (9) Can democracy be made equal to the demands for action 

x in a highly complex society? If it is, not equal to these 

demands, can it survive even though it has the theoretical 
support of most of the people? 

Note. — We cannot possibly raise all of these questions 
in the short time allowed. The points which will be 

' -raised ih this section of the period will be determined by 

. the trend of the discussion. It will be desirable for yoQ to 

. give considerable time to reflection on these problems, as 
this part of the period will be even more informal than 
the second part. 

v_ I. General procedure: 1 

(1) You will be seated in a semicircle, two on one side of 
the leader and three on the other. The two on one side 
will share a microphone, the leader and one next to him 
on the other side will share a second microphone and the 
remaining two will share a third microphone. 7 W£e will 
remain seated except that the leader will stand when he 
presents his formal statement. 

(2) We will try to avoid long statement?. This is not a pro- 
cedure by which the members of the panel make prepared 
speeches. 

(3) I hope there will be disagreement, In this type of dis- 
cussion members of the panel should ask each other ques- 
tions to clarify the points made or state the basis of their 
disagreement with what other members of the panel have 
said. In other words, we want a genuinely sincere 
discussion. 

(4) The leader may raise questions as a means of guiding the 
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discussion. The members -of the panel may-question the 
leader concerning points on which -he has gone on rec- 
ord. He is not necessarily in a position to answer all' the 
questions propdunded for discussion rti ‘“Where Do We 
Commence?” * 

4 . 

On the day before the discussion was to be held the memlx-rs 
of the panef met, discussed questions of procedure,/* tested the 
' public address system. No attempt was made to rehearse for 
the discussion the following day although points of view were 
exchanged and duplication of points eliminated. ^ 

An hour before the commencement- exercises were scheduled 
to begin, Commissioner Studebaker met with ihe panel members . 
for an informal get-acquainted session. At the commencement 
exercises the usual order of procedure was followed, the panel 
discussion simply replacing the regular commencement address. 




CHAPTER VI 


i 

GUIDEPOSTS TO ORGANIZATION 

f 

f 

For those interested in starting a program of forums for young 
people the following suggestions may be helpful. Keep in mind 
that there are no hard and fast rules to he followed in setting up 
a .discussion program within th<? school. Peculiar characteristics 
of the school and the community must be taken into account. 
Experimentation may "be necessary to prove that the plan is 
feasible and workable, that students can discuss public affairs 
intelligently, and that the carry-over of such training into adult 
situations > can be demonstrated. Here are a few guideposts to 
poiptthe way: 

* 

* 1. Type of Program 

Decide first of all whether you want to sponsor a forum spe- 
cifically designed as a part of the high-school or college program 
in which you may be participating or whether a community-wide ' 
youth forum appealing to all youth groups in and out of school 
would be preferable. 

• % 

2. Community Support 

In either case take steps to insure that your program will 
receive wide community support. Its purpose and general 
features should be explained to interested community organiza- 
tions before’ and not after the program begins. In- the Ase of a 
forum which is set up N as an integral part of the school program, 
this is, of course, the concern of the school superintendent and 
his board of education. Even in this case, however, it has been 
found advisable to go beyond the board in setting up some sort 
of advisory committee of interested local citizens which will 
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assume some responsibility for defending the program if it 
should be attacked by overzealous pressure groups unfamiliar 
with its real purpose. 

> * 

3. Planning the Programs 

In^ school program the forum should be organized on a long- 
term basis if possible in order that some continuity in 'the dis- . 
cussions from week to week may be preserved an'd to the end 
that forum discussions may be correlated with. the regular 
classroom work. 

a 4. Selecting Subjects 

In’ the selection of topics student interest guided and directed 
by faculty 'advisers should be the primary consideration. Sub- 
jects should be phrased so as to present a specific issue in chal- 
lenging form. For example. Docs Society Owe Youth a Living?. 

5.' Selecting the -Time ani5 Place of Meeting 

♦ 

The time of the meeting will, of course,. depend upon the type 
of program anticipated. If scheduled duriiTg school’hours, some 
plan must be devised to insure that all students \yho desire to 
attend may do so. This has been accomplished in some cases In- 
setting aside a special period, in other instances bv staggering the 
forum hour at different times on different days. 

Selection of a meeting place is much more important than 
ordinarily thought. The room or auditorium chosen should be 
suited to the size of the audience anticipated and should possess’ 
facilities conducive to carrying on a good discussion such as good 
lighting, movable, scats, blackboard space, etc. Care should 
be taken to sec tliat conflicts with other important student 
activities are avoided. 

% ' 

* \ 

6. Advertising the Meetings 

% 

Where attendance is voluntary and where auappeaj to a wide 
variety of youth groups is planned advance plans should lx- laid 
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for giving adequate publicity to the program through the use of 
posters, announcements, school and community newspapers, and 
by drawing the attention of school and community organizations 
to the meetings. • 

/ 

7. Selection of Ca'pabi.e- Leaders and 
Conduct of the Meeting „ 

It is no exaggeration to say that the forums will sufceejd or fail 
in direct ratio to the quality of leadership provided. Hence, it 
is well to reemphasize the importance of canvassing the school or 
college staff, the community, and the possible outside leaders * 
who are available for use on the programs. Since sustained pro- 
grams, especially in schools, usually depend upon regular staff 
members from the social science or public-speaking departments 
to assume the main burden of leadership, it is especially urged 
that extreme care be exercised in their selection. Among essential, 
qualities which such a forum leader should possess the following 4 
are particularly important: 

(a) Specialized training in the techniques of leading group dis- 
cussions. 7 

(b) Flexibility in adapting procedures to a wide variety of' 
situations. 

(c) Impartiality in .the treatment of controversial subjects and 
assumption of responsibility for seeing that all important 
points of'view are presented for consideration. This is im- 
portant both as protection against those ever quick to charge 
propagandizing and also out of loyalty to the educational 
purpose of the discussion method itself. 

(d) Sensitiveness, to currents of thought in the discussion group 
and ability to synthesize these currents. 
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NCLUSION 


. Students and teachers alert to democracy’s need for an im- 
proved and vitalized program of citizenship education in the 
schools have found in the forum and the discussion method at 
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least one effective mcang.no the meeting of this need. In the 
forums high-school students are given the opportunity to hear 
bdth sides of controversial issues presented and to participate m 
the discussion of them. They learn to distinguish propaganda 
from fqft, to avoid snap judgments on complex problems, to be 
critical of the nostrums and panaceas offered by the self-appointed 
leaders of our time. In learning the techniques of discussion and ' 

'skill in self-expression they enhance their present and ‘future 
valye to the community as good f itizens. , 

It is to be hoped that many schools-and colleges not now offer- 
ing the type of vitalized citizenship education which the forum 
* seeks to provide will introduce such a program. School life must 
stimulate students to look forward as well as backward. It must 
provide training in the skills of discussion and methods of critical 
analysis. ^The chief function of the school in a democracy, prep- 
aration in citizenship is best fulfilled by organizing practical 
opportunities for the students to practice the processes of group 
discussion by which they will be able to keep abreast of the chang- „• , 
ing times and act with intelligence in the common \y«lfare. 

* 
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I'nIted States 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Form No. 7. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 


'REPORT OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES JO PUBLIC DISCUSSION 

1. Docs your curriculum offer any special courses on discussion leadership, 

forum techniques, etc.?, 

(Please attach any printed announcements.) 



2. Are you planning to inaugurate Such courses? 

3. Do you offer any course with credit designed to develop through the use 
of forum ♦fhniques the capacity of the students for active participation 

. in group discission of public affairs? / 

v * 

4. Does your institution sponsor public forums as an extra-curricular activity 

in which students may participate freely? 

If SO 4 

(a) Is the forum program managed h\ the faculty? faculty 

student committee? . ... student body organization? 

or administration? * 

(b) Arc outside speakers presented? arc they paid? 

• • • • • • • • 

" (c) Is the student interest very keen? 

5. Does the university - sponsor a discussion program open to the public? 

‘ V- If so — 

(a) Are outside speakers presented? . • are they paid? 


(b)^Do faculty members participarte? how? 
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APPENDIX I 

REPORT OF HIGH-9CHOOL PROGRAM OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC FORUM PROJECT 


* 



Note. — The following description of an after-school program of forums 
for young people as developed in Minneapolis, Minrt., is reprinted 
•dm the report of Katherine Kohler, director of adult education for 
the Minneapolis public schools and director oPthe Minneapolis Public * 
Forum as sponsored by the United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. 

* 

During the period (jf the Minneapolis Public Forum experi- 
ment 8 out of the 10 high schools in Minneapolis cooperated, 
with the forum administrators in sponsoring regular forums fur 
high-school students as afn after-school activity.* These forums 
were known as junior forums. 



OBJECTIVES 


The objectives.. for which junior forums were set up have been 

surnmari^W as follows: 

(1.) To offer the students information and material in addition 
to their regfilar social studies work. ' 

(2) To encourage the uSe of the discussion methods hv develop- 
ing knowledge of this procedure and by practice in the use 

( of it. 

(3) To increase attendance at future forums by making the stu- 
dents forum-conscious. 

(4) To make the*students more conscious of social problems fac- 
ing the world today. 

(5) To develop in the young hoys and girls, through participa- 
tion in forums, the feeling that they are already functioning 
citizens in a democracy. 

(6) To prepare them for latei participation in civic affairs 4 - 

* • 97 
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PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 

Shortly after the forum program had its -start, junior forums 
began in some of the high schools. Members of the committee 
on youth meetings conferred with the various principals in the ... 
high schools, explaining the forum set-up# and discussing the 
possibilities of establishing a forum in the school. In most cases 
the suggestion was made-that the forum be sponsored especially 
by one department, preferably the social science department. 

In almost every instance, the principal' called a meeting of 
the social science department and a committee member explained 
what thj forum was trying to do. At these meetings arrange- 
ments as to time and place of meeting were made, and often the 
speaker for the first meeting was selected. In order to acquaint 
the students with the forum idea, an auditorium period was 
planned in which a committee member talked about the forum 
and a forum speaker gave a regular talk. These auditorium 
periods were quite successful in arousing interest and in inform- ■ 
ing the whole student body abopt the forum. 

* TIME AND PLACE OF MEETINGS 

With one exception, meetings in every school were held 
'from 3 to 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The period of 50 minutes 
w as usu ally divided sp that the first 25 minutes was used by the 
leader) the last 25 minutes for discussion. Every meeting was 
ended promptly at 4 for many students had to get home or to 
work. Teachers felt that running meetings overtime served to 
cut down attendance. 

♦ 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

- The amount of student participation in the various phases 
of junior forum activity varied widely in the schools. In i»mc 
schools there was little participation, while in others the forum 
was almost entirely run by students. 

(1) In sponsorship . — In most schools the social science depart- 
ment was the special sponsor of the forums in the school. 
Usually the head of this department helped with the plan- 
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fiing. Other departments helped to promote attendance 
when the subject was oT special interest to them. Student 
groups,! too, acted as sponsors. On one or two occasions, 
school clubs were in charge.- For example, a talk on Mexico 
was supported by the Spanish club. Members pf the spon- 
sefing clubs then acted as chairmen and took charge Of 
publicizing thedneeting by such devices as posters, notices 
on the bulletin boards, room announcements. 

Club officers acted as hosjs the meeting, greeting the 
speaker and seeing that he was introduced to the teachers 
and other students. In two schools, debate clubs took a 
special interest in the forum and their members acted not 
only as chairmen but as members of symposiums, panels, and 
debate teams. 


'-) hn presentation of the topic . — The use of forum techniques 
varied widely in the schools. 


(a) Two centers decided that they preferred to spend the 
first part of the period in lecture. They felt that the 
greatest value would come from the information the 
leader could offer to the students. 

(b) Other centers believed .that the chief value of the forum 
lay in the opportunity* for training the student to take 
part in the presentation of a subject as well as in the * 

.discussion. In these centers there was extensive exper- 
imentation with the: • . . .. 

1. Panel 3. Socratic dialogue- • 

2^ Symposium 4. Debate 

Variations in _ technique, too, were instituted here, for 
instance, when “The Value of a High-School Education” 
was discussed, the. speaker presented a ph^ophical 
discussion of the subject and several students presented t 
the (^pinions tjiey had arrived at from going to school. 

Soihe 6f the stydents were on one side of the question, ' 

some on the other, while the speaker tried to make an 
analysis of the situation from both points of view. Both 
teachers and forum staff members feel that a variety of 
techniques should be used because: 

1. Discussion is stimulated. 

2 fc Jk>th pre-forum and post-forum study of a problem 
is encouraged. 

f 3. Students gain experiencedn participation-. N • 

4.* Students comi£\o feel that the forum is their own 
activity. * • 

• \ * * 
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U) In one school, due to the very nature of the. physical 
set-up, only lectures could be used. Extensive discus- 
sion on the part of the group was not feasible, but even 
so, a great deal of interest was generated by ^ie speaker, 
.and class discussion was stimulated as a result. The 
students still felt the forum was their club. 

< 3) In discussion. — Forum leaders were high in their praises of the 
liveliness .of discussion in junior forums. Questions were 
intelligent and often showed that the students had a fine 
background of information. Comments from the floor or 
criticisms of speakers’ remarks often were thoughtful and well 
considered. There was not a noticeable difference in the 
amount of participation by the groups w hich had listened to 
lectures and those that had heard symposiums and debases. 
There w as, however, a noticeable increase during the year in 
the ability of students to take part in discussion. In one 
center the teachers, dominated the discussion. Here it was 
difficult to get students to speak up. 

(4) In selection of speakers— At first teachers in corfference with a 
staff member of the forum arranged for topics and speakers. 
Later, however, questionnaires were prepared to discover the 
interests of students in various topics. From that time on 
the interests of the stifflents were consulted as much as pos- 
sible, gnd the forum office tried to consider student prefer- 
ence in the way of topic and speaker. In several schools, 
both teachers and pupils wanted to make the forum a per- 

• manent school activity. Student forum committees were 
organized. They tried to learn as much as possible about 

_ _ running forums, and at the beginning of the second school 
semester, they sat in with the teacher in charge of forums and 

• a forum staff" member and outlined the program for the rest 
of the school year. Whether or not there is a Federal public 
forgm program next year, these groups will keep on with the 
forum. Occasionally the selection of the topic was made on 
the basis of work being done in social science classes at the 
time. Usually this was neither possible from the standpoint 
of administration n6r desirable, from the student’s point of 
view. Most often the interests of students dictated choice of 

• subject. 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION , 

% 

• * 

Except for Miller Vocational High School where everyone 
listened to the speaker over a public-address system in the school-. 
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rooms, attendance at junior forums was voluntary. Onlv in one 
school was any check on attendance made. Here the students 
wrote their names and their social science teachers' names on 
slips of paper which they handed in to the teacher in charge. 
Credit was given for attendance only if the slips wegc turned in. 

In all other centers, students came because they were interested. 
Extra credit was given by some teachers if students reported the 
discussion to the class. , 

It was interesting to note that in one center where attendance 
was voluntary, the attendance often exceeded that of centers 
where credit was given. * It would seem that checking on attend- 
ance and giving credit makes the forum seem too formal and 
academic and too much dominated by the teacher. 

Outside of giving credit, the forum was publicized in the school 
by: (1) Announcement in auditorium; (2) Classroom announce- 
ments; (3*) Posters on bulletin boards; and (4) Articles in school 
newspapers. 

Posters were usually supplied by the forum office. Poster com- 
mittees in »he schools were responsible for seeing that they were 
put up. 

FORUM PROGRAM AND REGULAR {INSTRUCTION 

Since speakers were not always prepared to talk on the subjects 
being discussed in the classroom, a tie-up with the regular program 
of instruction was sometimes not at all possible in the junior 
forums. Whenever teachers made special requests for'a forum on 
a certain topic, the forum office did its best to fill the bill. F^r 
example, when American History classes were studying the labor 
question, a junior forum was held on The American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization con- 
troversy. 

A more flexible tie-u§- was the use of mimeographed out- 
lines of forum speakers Ibr class discussions. Even when the 
speaker wasn’t available liis outline and suggestions for out- 
side reading were used. A great deal more use could be made 
in the future of these outlines especially for superior students 
who want to do extra reading. 
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Outlines wore sometimes distributed to classes a week before 
the scheduled ralk. Students then had an opportunity to pre- 
'pare for the forum. / 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 

(1) Indifference and inertia on the part oj the j acuity . — A few teachers 
took a real interest, but for the most part the faculty did not 
bqjmcr themselves about the forums. At one school, the 
teacher in charge stated, “If we can secure the whole-hearted 
support of the faculty, the forums aTe bound to be successful, 
for certainly the students arc interested.” A principal 
remarks: “The faculty in general has nOt been interested 

- in the forums except to extend more verbal support and in a 
few cases urge attendance by the students. Very few of the 
faculty have attended. In part that is because of the fact 
that many of them live at some distance from our school 
and also to the fact that by the end of the day many teachers 
are weary of group activity and seek quiet, and because 
many of them simply do not sense the importance of taking a 
lead in many of the significant areas of human experience 
which affect young people now or eventually.” • A 

(2) Conflicts with other activities of students. 

(a) Extracurricular activities. All teachers remarked that 
it is impossible to schedule a forum for a day when several 
other activities are going on at the same time. 

(b) Work. Many students have to leave early to work or 
help at home and cannot attend* after-school meetings. 

(3) Inability to plan ahead.— It was difficult to woj-k out junior 
forum schedules for leaders because most junior forums were 
extra meetings for them. Programs could not be planned 
for a long time ahead becapse it was not known what speaker 
would be available. ' 

(4) Faculty dictation and domination. — In some centers the faculty 
wanted to run things and were not willing to turn the meet- 
ing over to the students. In one center, faculty members 
monopolized a good part of the discussion period. 

(5) Lack of trained chairmen and members of symposiums. — Some 
meetings suffered from the lack of training of student leaders. 
In a debate at one center, the presentation dragged dis- 
couragingly because the speakers stumbled around. This is 
a good chance for public-speaking gwuijjjrto train adequate 
chairmen, panel members, etc. 

(6) Difficulties arising from speaker's inability to adapt his^mfthod to 
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young people— One point stressed attain and attain bv teachers 
in connection with the forum is that if the forum is to !>c 
successful, there must be speakers'who can talk <on the level 
• of the high-school s.tudents so that they will Understand. 
One teacher says, “When initial questions are presented in 
an interesting and fair-minded way. 1 l>elicvr a response 
will always be forthcoming”, and again—' “Above all we 
must have inspiring, capable speakers who present subjects 
of vital interest. If we can have them the rest will take 
care of itself.” Leaders must adjust their speech in content 
and vocabulary to the level of the students.. “Our students < 
seemed to like a direct, practical talk^not above their 
level.” Speakers considered most successful were said to 
have had “a sympathetic manner of including their audience, 
of interpreting student questions, and of provoking thought.” 
Talks that were not well organized did not go across. 

EVALUATION OF JUNIOR-FORUM PROGRAM 

9 

The junior-forum program this year has generally been con- 
sidered fairly sflRxessful, both by Students and by teachers. The 
students are eager to have the program continued another year. 
They have enjoyed riveting the various speakers and getting 
the benefit of their wide experience and information. Discussions 
have been lively and many students have remarked how much 
they liked talking over the problems. 

Here follows a list of comments by teachers dn the value of the * 
program: 

( 1 ) Some speakers helped to clear tip problems that had bothered 
the student. 

(2) I felt that students recognized more source materials. 

(3) They were informed on both sides of a question. 

(4) There was much discussion.-^A stimulated interest in cur- 
, rent affairs. 

(5) I felt that the presence of the speakers from other places had a 
good effect. The students seemed to feel themselves a part 
of a broader grbup of society. 

(6) This is g6od,training for the Student? (acting as chairmen). 

(7) I believe *t£ht the forums have served a great purpose. The 
students enjoyed them and profited by them. 
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(8) The numbers of students who feel confident to take hold of 
these problems and discuss them in the classrooms has. 
increased because of this confidence (gained in forum dis- 
cussion). 

(9) One of the things that struck me^ibout the meetings here 
was that they excited in each group a great range of 
-opinion. The students would sit down in a laboratory of 
opinions. 

1 10) The students acquired a degree of understanding of what 
* constitutes a good discussion group. 

(11) They discovered also the principle “the more .you know the 
less you know.” 


(12) T am convinced their horizons were lifted considerably. 

(13) The intelligent and mature questioning often amazrs me. 
That the forums are making a valuable contribution to civic 
education seems to me quite beyond a doubt. 

(14) . A pupil will frequently quote forum speakers and thus 
correlate with the classroom work. . 

(15) Interest in current affairs has been greatly stimulated as is 
evidenced by the awakened interest and freer participation 
in discussion in social-science classes. 

(16) Larger groups rather than just individual classes have 
worked and discussed together, all of which tends to develop 
■greater appreciation of and greater tolerance toward each 

' other. 

* ° 

(17) The value of the forum to the students of our school cannot 
be measured by at^ r yardstick. Both faculty and students 
agree that it was the finest project of our educational system, 
for quite some time. 

(18) The forums gave the students practical training in concen- 
tration and in constructive thinking. 

(19) Students have an increased interest in the resources of their 
own community (e. g., the speaker) — a stimulated desire 
to go into subjects more comprehensively.. 

(20) Speakers brought out new problems and a better under- 
standing of the old. 
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APPENDIX II 

THE DISCUSSION METHOD 

Selected Reading References to. Materials Useful to Promoters 

and -Leaders of Forums for Young People * 

This bibliography presents a short list of annotated references 
on the methods and techniques of group discussion. Some of die 
materials listed deal directlvAvith the use of the discussion method 
in the schools either in extra class forums or in the regular 
classrooms. However, 'references of a more general nature are 
also included in the belief that teachers dnd prospective* youth 
forum leaders will desire to consult a variety of sources in dis- 
covering and improving techniques suited to the particular 
situation in which leadership is to be supplied.' 

• * 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Bowman, Le Roy E. How to lead discussion: a guide for the use of group 
leaders. New York, the Woman's Press, 1934. 31 p. 

Presents a simplified statement of the value of discussion methods, the job 
of the leader (characteristics, participation, etc.), preparation for meetings, 
general rules for conducting meetings, intervals between meetings, and 
Possible pitfalls. A valuable, manual for beginning groups. 

Brown, Mary-Ellen. Panel method of discussion. Four mimeographed 
pages, nos. 161 22m-l 61 24m. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, Agricultural , 
Extension Service. • 

Cummings, Milton C. and Walser, Erank. Discussion guide. Works 
Progress Administration for Connecticut, Emergency education program. 
Hartford, Conn., Works Pltgress Administration, 1936. 13 mimeographed 

pages. 

Valuable hints fpr planning and conducting group discussions. Difficul- 
ties in the use of the method are frankly faced and limitations acknowledged. 

1 List of references prepared by Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian, 

'Office of Education. * . 9 
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Dewey, John. How we think, rev. ed. Boston, New York, D. C. Heatlf 
and company, 1933. 301 p. 

A restatement of the relation of reflective thinking to the educative process, 
which has^ entailed a re-writing oLthe previous edition. The study is sug- 
gestive in the draining of thought, with especial reference to making th<* 
subject definite and clear to teachers. 

Discussion: A brief guide to methods; and, How to organize and conduct 
county forums. D-l and D-2, rev. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service,* 1936. 2 V. 

A brief and concise statement on the value and types of discussion methods 
with suggestions for planning and conducting discussion group meetings. 

Discussion Group Leading. Los Angeles, California State Department 
of Education. 4 p. mimeograph. 

General remarks on procedure and leadership. One of a series of four 
leaflets on workers’ education. 

* 

Elliott, H. S. The process of group thinking. New York, N. Y. f The 
Association Press, 1928. 225 p. 

This has been called a u how" book. It is A complete and detailed study 
of the technique of discussion, full of sensible suggestions of what to do, and 
what not to do. It is especially valuabM®>r group leaders and for those 
working with young people of senior high school or college age. 

The why and how of group discussions. New York, N. Y., Associa- 
tion Press, 1923. 56 p. 

Ewing, R. L. Methods of conducting forums and discussions. New York^ 
N. Y., Association Press, 1926. 43 p. * 

Useful to leaders in groups discussing present-day questions. Detailed 
outlines given of programs and procedures, and references for further reading, 

Fansler, Thomas. Discussion methods for adult groups. New York, N. Y., 
.American Association for Adult Education, 1934. 149 p. 

Describcs^what actually takes place in the forum or discussion groups, 
the methods used, criteria for evaluating success oF methods. Especially 
for group leaders, teachers, and supervisors of adult education. 

Effective group discussion: A guide for group members. New York, 

N. Y., Division of general education, New York University, 1936. 22 p. 

Written for the participant in group discussion rather than fori the leader. 
Helpful to an understanding of the purpose and potentialities of group 
thinking. 

Herjuno, John W. and Osman, Leo T. Forums and a community forum 
program. New Y»rk, N. Y., New York University, Division of General 
Education, 1936. 40 p. 
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Contains sections on ‘'Standards in public discussion'’ and “Typos of 
forum methods’’ as well as valuable suggestions on organizing an open forum. 

Judson, Lyman S. A Manual of group discussion. Urbana. University of 

Illinois, Agricultural Extension Service. 

- , • 

* 

Klinefelter, C. F. Points on leading group discussion. Washington, 

D. C., Works Progress Administration, Education Division, 1935. 5 p. 
mimeograph. \ 

Presents three, aspects of educational procedure, when to use discussion, 
and helps in handling discussion. . ^ . 

Leigh, Robert D. Group leadership. .New York, X. Y., W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1936. 259 p. 

Emphasizes the elements in and techniques of problem-solving, as basic to 
effective group leadership. Also presents in the appendix modem rules of , 

procedure for the conduct of meetings. 

Ohio State Farm Bureau. Education Department. Cooperative dis- 
cussion circles. A guide book on the organization and leadership of discus- 
sion groups. Columbus, Ohio, The Bureau, 620 East Broad Street. 

The Panel method of conducting discussion. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 1^3. 4 p. mijneograph. . , 

A brief analysis of the procedure in conducting this type of group 
discussion. 

Parkes, James W. International conferences. New York, International 
Student Service, 8 West 40th Street, 1934. 158 p. 

Though' this handbook has been written maijily for students in interna- 
tional conferences of all typetf, it is full of helpful advice on how to deal 
with problems in discussion and how to lead discussion effectively. 

Sheffield, Alfred D. Creative discussion; a statement of method for 

leaders and members of discussion groups. 2d ed. rev. New York, Tba * 

Association/ Press, 1927. 63 p. 

This pamphlet will stimulate interest and answer the tint questions of 
those starting to organize or lead discussion groups. It describes methods 
by which a group, even without skilled leadership, may dcaj/with an issue 
and arrive at some solution that does justice to all essential Interests and 
facts. 


Training for group experience. New York, N. Y., The Inquiry, 

1929. 105 p. diagrams. ' 

A syllabus of materials from a laboratory course for group leaders, given * 
at Columbia University in 1927. Recorded by A. D. Sheffield; conducted 
by %of. H. S. Elliott, through the Columbia University extension. 
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Sti dkbakkr, J. \V. The American way. Democracy at work in the Dcs 
Moines forums . . . New York and 'London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1935. 206 p. 

An account of the community-wide adult civic education developed in the 
Des Moines public forums. Intended for those ‘"interested in improving the 
American way of making social progress ’, giving many suggestions concern- 
ing the work of leaders of forums, among others, subjects for discussion, in- 
structions to panel members, and samples of study guides. 

and Williams, C. S. Education for democracy. Public affairs 

forums. Washington, (U. S. v Department of the Interior. Office of education. 
Bulletin 1935^0. 1"). U. S. (foverntnent Printing Office, 1935. 7 4 p. 

A handbook for forum leaders and managers. Devoted mainly to tech- 
niques and methods. Presents factual material on Dcs Moines and other * 
forumi. 


Thompson, Clem O., e</., Curriculum elements in adult education. Educa- 
tional research project no. 15. Chicago, 111., University of Chicago, 1936. 

This massive work is designed to assist teachers in adult education to pre- 
pare more adequately for unit discussions in their respective fields. The 
main body of the text deals with 4 ^e basic elements of an educational 
program for adults", grouped under seven major categories: Communicating 
ideas; measurement of^p^ce, quantity, and time; social relations; living and 
non-living things; our quest for the beautiful; hapdicraft; and “we are all 
consumers.” The section on $ociaI relations — of chief interest to forum 
workers — covers more than one-third ©f the text. A valuab A addition to the 
library of persons interested in adult education. 


Tiiouless, Robert H. Straight and crooked thinking. New York, N. Y., 
Simon and Schuster, inc., 1932. 261 p. 

An excellent book to aid the group discussion leader in detecting and 
exposing some of the more common fallacies w hich obstruct and hamper 
clear thinking. 

U. S. Department of the Interior.' Office of Education. Public affairs 
pamphlet/. (Office of Education. Bulletin 1937, no. 3) Washington, 
U. S. Government Printin^Officc, 1937. 85 p. 

An index to inexpensive j^mphlcts on social, economic, political and 
international affairs. ^ 


U . S. Federal board for vocational education. Commercial education service. 
A manual for conference leaders. Prepared for the laundry owners national 
association. Washington, The Board, 1926. 55 p: Mimeographed. (Its 
Miscellaneous publication no. ^71.) 4 * 4 

Educational procedure suggested for leaders — materials for instruction, 
handling men in a, conference, group attitudes, and danger points. 
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Waiter, Frank: The Art of conference. , New York, N. Y., Harper 
Brothers, 1P33. 305 p. •* 

This book supplies both the principle's and methods of increasing the 
practical value and usefulness of all conference ac tivities, whether in 
small or large groups. Iris a guide to the practice of conference procedure 
founded on principles that are based on a wide contact w ith experts in 
Europe and America. The various points are illustrated by an analvsis of 
actual discussions. 

Wiese, Mildred J., and nffirrs. Let s talk it over. Chicago, 111., University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. 41 p. , ' 

Suggestions for organizing and leading a series of discussion « using the 
University of Chicago V American primers" as source material. 

Wii.EDEN, A. I*., nnd Ewbank, II. L. How* to conduct group discussion. 
Extension service of College of Agriculture (Circular Xu. 2~6), Madison, 
University' of Wisconsin, 1935. 64 p. 

Intended primarily lbr rural organization programs. 

Williams, A. P. Conference procedure in teaching vocational agriculture. - 
Use of the Conference in agricultural Evening classes, rev. cd. Washington, «• 
U. S. Government Printing Office, . 1932. 35 p. (U. S. Federal hoard of* 
vocational education. Bulletin no. 147; Agricultural scries no. 38.) 

Especially for use of farmers in evening schools, hut same procedure may be 
used in day schools and part-time school work. Suggests general character- 
istics of conference procedure, teaching by conference procedure and con- 
ference devices. 

PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


high school.^ Quarterly 


Auble, Paul W* Panel discussion method in 
journal of speech, 1 9:534-40, November 1933. 

“The panel discussion method is one by which divergent views arc brought 
together and, to ascertain extent, reduced, to an understandable conclusion.'’ 
Describes the method as used in a high-schooi discussion class of juniors 
and seniors; mentions dangers in controversial questions, and the value of 
training the rising generation in the mechanism and methods of group <js- 
cussion in order to develop a higher technique in constructive understanding. 
Short bibliography given. " ^ 

Barnett, Sidney^. Group discussion in the social sciences. High points* 
17:73-74, September 1935. 4 * 

Brief description of the. use ff the multiple small group method of, class* 
discussion, followed by keen comments on the method by different students. j 
N umerous comments by students on the v^uc of method. *** 

Bedell, Earl L. The Panel discussion method? Industrial arts and 

vocational education, 22:203-5, June 1933. 

* # • 
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Presents the possibilities of this form of discussion and its value in the 
development of group thinking and group plaifning. ’.Suggests meeting 
would be more efficient if a technique for conducting them could be observed. 


Bennett, H. Arnold. Limits of the discussion method. Educational 
method, 10:104-9, November 1930. 

Applies to school and college classroom. Discusses the dangers; uses as a 
type case the discussion of the eighteenth amendment; has in mind the 
debate rather than the panel, or round-table type. 

* J 

Bohlman, Edna M. The teaching of current events by the panel-forum 
method. Social studies, 26:91-96, February 1935. 

Boyle, William D. Developing discussion leaders. Agricultural education, 
7:136, March 19^ 

Presents material on training boys to lead discussion, with an interesting 
description of the method used and some of the difficulties met,^nd the need 
of such training. Gives good advice on how to select certain pupils to lead 
agricultural discussion, and how to train them. 


Cartwright, Morse A. The panel. Journal of adult education, 5:3" 42, 
January 1933. 

An enlightening presentation of the subject of the panel form of discussion, 
especially in its bearing #n adult education/ Intended as a “first chronicle 
of a new afid probably useful piece of discussion machinery.” 

Church, Alfred. The Honolulu high-school forum. Social studies, 2": 
173-76, Match 1936* * 

Very interesting description of a carefully developed high-school forum, 
in^which 8 high schools cooperated, both;for discussion in small groups 
and hearing speaker and comparing group results in large assembly forum,, 
the next day. Pains were taken to develop group leadership skill and interest 
in forum technique among chosen students. 

Courtis, Stuart A. Cooperation in thinking. Progressive education, 
10: 85-88, February 1933. • 

The methods and technique of panel discussions presented. “This new 
_ social tool encourages creative thinking on*a cooperative scale, and elimi- 
nates those twin bugbears of conferences — passivity on the part of the 
audience and competitive exhibitionism on the part of speakers.” 


De LoNOf- Ki and Smith, H. B. Discussion technique. School and 
society, 33: 7Q4-$?May 23, 1931. 

The techniques discussed may be used in classrooms of schools and col-, 
leges; uses the White House conferences as typical. Presents material in 
tabulated form. . „ , 
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Fossvm, O. A* Profitable use of radio in classroom. Montana educator, 
11:5, January 1935. ' * 

Brief description of a novel project involving much practical, purposeful 
discussion. Plays and historical 'events dramatized— -were broadcast to 
the class and to thq rest of the: school, as a means of teaching English ?nd 
History. All the arrangements, even the mechanic ab ones, were planned 
and attended to by the pupils themselves, meeting in conference and then 
delegating the various “jobs/* There was vital interest in group achieve- 
ment and therefore in arriving at group decisions. 

Griffith, Nellie L. Criteria for a 'discussion period. Texas outlook, 
17: 13, December 1933. * m 

A short iTote on the discussfon hour ih school, concluding with long and 
detailed lists of points under “Purpose of discussion" and “Place of the 
teacher." (See chapter I of this handbook.) * 

Hansen, A. O. Discussion technique. School and society, 34:93-95, 
July 18, 1931. 

A further discussion and reply to the study by Dc Long and Smith in the 
May 23 number of this periodical, in which the author questions the value 
of ttyc method*. • ‘ 

Hyde, Stanley B? Using group disCussiqp in conferences of youth 
gious education, 30:130-32, October 1975. * 

Description of an excellent plan for alternating discussion with lectures — 
the two coordinated in such a way as to be mutually helpful for understand- 
ing — in an t>lder boys’ leadership conference in Maine. Training in^eadin^ 
group discussion was given both/o boys and to adult men by means of much 


KVli- 


practice in leading groups followed by personal interviews vrith th? 
expert. 


discussion 


KeVes, Nellie F. . Socialised work in general science. Education, 54:167 
71, November 1933. 

Excellent description of a valuable method by which a large high-school 
class was divided up into ‘groups of six pupils each* each group to study, 
investigate, and write a book on a subject chosefi by it. Comments on the 
method written freely by the «tudcn^ afterwards^ are also given. * 

A marketplace for ideas. A^xemplification of the pahel-discufcsion tech- 
nique. Journal of aduft education, 4:240-84, June 1932. 

This journal has dmoted a l^rgc part of the issue % to thd* subject; topics' 
discussed a tc: Social values in adult education; education for culture; educa- 
tion for citizenship; unemployment educational t ^uidanCf .problq/ns; and, 
occupatlbnal education. 

4 * * - T 

McMukray, Frank M. The fine art of discussion. Childhood ‘education, 
10:227-29, February 1934. ~V . ;• . . 
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Well- written statement on main requirements for good discussion: Reasons 
^-•are clearly given why discussion so often has little value. The author, 
Professor-Emeritus of Teachers college, Columbia university, has college- 
student discussjan mosdy in mind, but (he article is equally Valuable to ' 
high-school teachers.* ‘ % * 

i — 

Merrill, Doris P, Panel discussion in the high school. Progressive 
education, 11 :423-25, November 1934. 

* t 

Describes her experiences with English classes in high school, which she 
thinks were very successful. States that the panel method develops honesty 
in thinking and expression, “and is one of the most interesting possibilities" 
of modem adult and secondary education. ^ 

Needham, Irene B. The uses and limitations of the discussion method. . 
Journal of home economics, 24:514-15, October 1935. 

A veiy brief presentation of the discussion method, its democratic aspects 
in that it gives one an opportuhity to learn by doing, gives understanding by 
•participation or practice, by listening to discussions; by having onels opinions 
--disagreed with. Shows some of the needs for skillful leaders. 

* The open foruirrof the College of the City of New York. School and society, 
38:459, October 7, 1933. . ;% 

“Any group of students in good standing at the college . . . may be 
granted permission to hold meetings in the college buildings to discuss matters 
germane to college interests.” , 

Pear, T. H. The desirability* of teaching school children the technique of 
discussion. British journal of educational psychology, 6:9-2J, Febru- 
ary 1936. . ♦ - . # 

An academic discussion of the usefulness of discussion and its application to 
all school wprk. This article ends with useful comment oh the bad efFccts 
of high-school debating and on *the comparison of debating with discussion. 

P6llard, Elizabeth W. Give^ youth discussion practice; Educational 

research bulletin (Ohio State University) 13:148-50, September 19, 1934. 

• ' * r ' 

A brief presentation of the ad vantages of discussions in classroom and young 
people’s club work; and the responsibility we have in training ybyng people' 
not only as individuals but as groups to participate in public affairs, and to 
cooperate in effective social, economic, 'and political procedures in our 
national life. 4 * ^ . . 

Powers, J. Orin and Black, Florence M. Exploring the pahcl method 
scientifically. Progressive education, 12:85-88, February 1935. • 

Authors give an account of measuring results in a seventh-grade panel 
method ; describes its use, and the reactions of the children, in social studies 
classes. Three groups were used in order to find measurable comparisons of 
the panel discussion method and the Morrison unit method. 


Reynolds, William H. The panel discussion in the high-school classroom 
Secondary education, 4:235-38, September 1935, 

Good advice is given on the use of discussion in high-school classes. 

Sheffield, Alfred D. Discussion, lecture-forum, and debate. Quarterly 
journal of speech, 18: 517-31, November 1932- 
A constructive study of the technique of group discussion, a typical group 
being analyzed, namely, a college group to study 1 ‘‘disarmament." ^ Deals 
with treatment of the personnel, the leader, participation, and other points. ' 

• Smith, H. B. and De Long, L. R. Discussion technique; a reply to A. O. 

, Hansen. School and society, 34: 533-35, October P, 1931. 

'A reply to Dr. Allen Hansen’s article in this journal for July 18, 1931. 
Arguments based somewhat on the learning process ‘and the type of learning 
that goes on during the discussion period, and the resulting advantages and 
disadvantages. Mostly at the college level. 

Waltz, Maynard C. Learning by group discussion. Journal of education, 
116: 312-13, June 19, 1933. 

Describrs and defines the discussion method, gives examples of concrete' 
cases, mentions a number of principles of learning; and tells of the dangers of 
discussion. The field is class discussion in schools. 

Ward, S. R. Technique of public discussion. Institute of world affairs, . 
13: 249-53, 1935. 

Wicklino, Anna M. Children’s work improved through discussion.* Child- 
hood education, 10: 127-30, December 1936. 

Much excellent advice on the usefulness of discussion in the elementary 
grades by the principal of an elementary school in a State teachers' college in 
Minnesota. This article contains good analyses of thoughtfulness, honest 
thinking, and cooperation among children; and can be useful also to high- 
school teachers. 

m \ 

Wriohtstone, J. Waynb. An instrument for measuring group discussion and 
planning. Journal of educational research, 27: 641-50, May 1034. 

Describes a possible instrument of measurement to be used by the dassrpom 
teacher to evaluate the degree to which individual pupils take part in coopera- 

1~“~ : ■ and discussion. Suggestive 'forothcr 1 aspects of the educative’ 

* 
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